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Every Provident HUMAN SECU RIE 
group insurance program is based "BL 
thorough study of the firm installing iN™ 
and is carefully “tailor-made” to fit the 


protection needs of the cunplnyete to be 
insured. 
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Provident HUMAN SECURITY plans, now protecting more than one 
million workers and dependents, can be written to imclude Life, 
Accident and Sickness, and Hospital-Surgical insuranee—at a cost 
every employee can afford. The Hospital-Surgical benefits. can even 
be extended to cover dependent members of omplayece’ families. 
Full information is yours for the asking. | 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
“INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Leather needs of text 


we are amply prepared to supply 
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Confer with us on your requirements 


ther standard or spec 


in el 


products and we will gladly place at | 


your disposal our extens 


ive perience 


and accumulated knowledge of the use 


ile field. 


We supply straps made from oak- 


of leather in the text 
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and that those looms were turning out more cloth with fewer 


wo I’m borrowing from my daughter, but “super” 


seems to be the word. “seconds” than ever before. 


Ever since I started out as a loom man 34 years ago, 
I’ve had a notion that someday looms would be improved to 
where they wouldn’t always be giving trouble. ‘Now if I’m 
any judge, those new Hunt Spreaders solve the problem in 


a “super” way .. . really put some backbone into a loom. 


You can bet I’m seeing the boss tomorrow about Hunt 
Spreaders for our looms. I believe the idea of increasing 
production and lowering costs with Hunt Spreaders will sound 


“super” to him. And if you'd like to know more, I’d suggest 


you write the Hunt Spreader people today. 


Just today I visited a weave room where Hunt Spreaders 
o 
have been put on a gang of old looms. Well sir, you've never 
seen old looms run so fast and so smooth. I asked their 
+> 
| fixer what he thought of the Spreaders. He said they were 
a dream .. . simple and foolproof with no unessential nuts, 


bolts or parts to give trouble. He said he hadn't had a 


breakdown of bearings, loom-sides, crank shafts, camshafts 


THE HUNT SPREADER INSTALLATION INCLUDES: 


(A) Two. extra erank shaft bearings which materially reduce 


or stop-motion brackets since the Spreaders had been put on, 


destructive vibration in all parts of the loom. (B) Channel 
cast beam which braces the loom sides conjointly to form a 
rigid assembly at portion of loom where strain is most severe. 
(CC) Vertical stands which tie the cam shaft and crank shaft 
together making improper meshing of gears impossible. 
(D) Improved, adjustable stop-motion supports which. stay 
tight. (FE) Sturdily built and easily oiled, these two extra cam 


shaft bearings eliminate “whip” set up by picking motion. 


Costs go down and profits go up when you install Hunt 


Spreaders. 


Hunt Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY MACHINE CO., GREENVILLE, 
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YOU GET MORE ANDE 


Also by the makers of Accotex Aprons | 


... THE ACCOTEX COT 


Created by the same specialized research and technical skill that produced Acco- 
tex Aprons, this synthetic cot is popular with mill men. Here are eight important 
reasons why Armstrong's Accotex Cots are now serving more spindles than any 
other synthetic roll covering: 


J, LONG SERVICE—Accotex SOLVENT RESISTANCE— 6, QUICK ASSEMBLY—Acco. 
Cots are tough. And they Accotex Cots are not af- tex Cots are ready glued. 


can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. fected by oil, water, dyes, or rs REDUCED LAPPING— Acco- 


GOOD DRAFTING—Acco- texte, sorvents. tex Cots have little affinity 


tex Cots resist slicking. for textile fibers. 
5, SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION 
3. REDUCED EYEBROWING— —Accotex Cots have no &, GOOD START-UP—Acco- 
Resistance to slicking mini- seams—can't break open in | tex Cots are non-thermo- 


mizes eyebrowing. service to shorten normal life. plastic and resist flattening. 


TE 
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You reduce maintenance, avoid shutdowns 
and production losses caused by premature wear- 
ing or scuffing of individual aprons when you 
run on Armstrong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. 
™ Once set up on your spinning and roving 
frames, Accotex Aprons give you better fiber 
control plus uniformly good service over a uni- 
formly long period of time. That’s because the 
tough synthetic rubber composition is exactly 
alike in every apron. Scientific formulation and 
liaboratory-controlled manufacture eliminate 
- variations which, in natural products, may cause 
uneven wear or premature failure. 


THICK LAYERS 
OF RUBBER 
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poundage. 


ith these uniformly wearing aprons 


Moreover, the special seamless construction of 
Accotex Aprons—with a sturdy cord interliner 
sandwiched: between two thick layers of syn- 
thetic rubber—provides added assurance that | 
they will not tear, break open, or stretch. 

Get all the facts on Armstrong’s uniformly 
wearing Accotex Aprons. Find out how they can 
help you spin higher quality yarn and increase 
Ask your Armstrong representative 
for samples, prices, and additional information. 
Or write today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Department, 
8209 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Exclusive Armstrong Construction 
Gives You Extra Advantages 


Diagram of Accotex Apron at left shows how heavy, seamless . 
layers of non-oxidizing, highly oil-resistant synthetic rubber 
enclose a sturdy, non-stretch cork interliner. This special Arm- 
strong construction not only helps prevent stretching or tearing 
of Accotex Aprons, but also offers these other big operating 


. advantages: 


LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in service for more than four years 
show little sign of wear. 

CLEAN-RUNNING: Accotex Aprons do not crack or scuff. 
Thus they assure cleaner-running work and less waste. 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons are not affected by tem- 
perature or humidity. They perform with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The efficient ‘“‘grip”’ 
keeps slippage at a minimum. 


of Accotex Aprons 


/ 
| 7 
ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 
r ACCOTEX COTS + CORK COTS 
| 5 
N 
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When strapped with Acme Steelstrap, textiles boxed, bundled or baled are 
locked in strong steel bands . . . secure against damage, pilferage and all every- 
day shipping hazards. In addition, labor, weight, dunnage and warehousing 
space are saved. : 


_ Acme Steelstrap Tools permit the speediest operation and are available for 
immediate delivery. 


Our large field staff works exclusively for us and for you—we urge youto — 
take advantage of our complimentary shipping service consultation. 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME STEEL CO: 
CHICAGO 
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Second in a Series 


Of What Well-Managed Mills 
Are Doing to Get the Best 


Results in Weaving 


& 


Use Specialists 
On Important Jobs 


In these days of 


Highly Efficient Automatic Looms 
N} And 2 or 3 Shifts of Help 


There must be a better and more intimate supervision of help than 
was possible under the rule of an overseer and one or two second 
hands. It is not enough for the overseer to get into the picture 
when trouble develops. It is a First Essential today to 


Prevent Trouble Before It Starts 


There should be a Supervisor of Loomfixing who knows his job 
thoroughly and is able to instruct his help. He should have time 
to check looms and watch the work to make sure that each 
mechanism on every loom is correctly set. He should know that 
repairs are properly made and with the least possible loss of 


weaving time. THIS IS A ONE MAN JOB. 


In our next ad in this series we will go into more details of how 
efficient mills are now organizing their loomfixing. 


__ A story on organization and supervision of oilers and greases— 


most important with high speed looms—will follow. 


These are days of organization 
and specialization. You need 


them in your weave rooms. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Guide Fests to Increased Produdion 
| 
| 


COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR MILL oe TONLY \ 


(HOUSEHOLD) 


a 


INDUSTRIAL USERS | | WHOLESALERS-CHAINS 
CONVERTERS DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES 
CUTTERS CHAINS 


Nation-wide distribution 


CHICAGO BOSTON « ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK 


—DIRECT ACCESS TO WORLD MARKETS— 


through our Export Department 


A Great Textile Selling Organization 


COMPANY, INC 


90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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Tough Going! But Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers are 
Engineered to do this job twice as Long as other Pickers! 


| It’s a terrific impact . . . the impact of picker against shuttle 
# ...a blow that is repeated as many as 85 times a minute. 
Such impacts of the highest speed looms, however, are easily 
taken in stride by Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers. 
‘ Reason for their exceptional stamina is their special con- 
+ struction. The face-block has precisely the proper cushion, 
resilience, and durability; is anchored in, ae 3 vulcanized 
to stay. It can’t buckle or distort. And the face is flared, 
and shaped to guide the shuttle into the body of the picker. 
The loop holds, too. Its tapered hole with rounded corners 
fits tightly, and has no expansion; so Dayton’s don’t “work 
» hey maintain’ throughout many months of service, 
the correct position for a, shuttle throw. | 
Hundreds of users have found that they can save up to 
90% on picker costs by adopting Dayton De Luxe Pp 
Pickers. ton: too, can benefit by using Daytons. Write today 
for all the facts on this ssadall engineered picker. 


+ THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| Factory—Waynesville, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S$. C. 


é 
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IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD STANDARDIZE WITH 
DAYTON DELUXE LOOP PICKERS 


1. Greater strength for double life. 


2. Resilient construction for proper 


cushion. 


3. Flared bottom for protection 
when applied. 


4. Rounded front corners to reduce 
roughness. 


5. Perfect fit for easy application. 


6. Precision mold to retain shape 


and fit stick. 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY states its position 
ROYALTIES 
TOPS 


(The Best Elastic Hosiery Tops) 


‘ 


r 
1 


HEMPHILL COMPANY SELLS ITS BANNER WRAP-REVERSE , 
MACHINES AT A FLAT PRICE AND DOES NOT COLLECT | 
ROYALTIES FROM ITS CUSTOMERS UNDER ITS OWN : 
BANNER-LASTIC TOP PATENTS FOR MAKING THE FAMOUS 
BANNER-LASTIC TOP HOSIERY. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY HAS BEEN ADVISED BY PATENT 
COUNSEL THAT NEITHER THE BANNER-LASTIC TOP NOR 
THE BANNER METHOD OR MACHINE FOR MAKING IT 
INFRINGES ANY VALID CLAIM OF ANY U. S. OR CANADIAN 
PATENT NOT OWNED BY THE HEMPHILL COMPANY. 


és ae 


Genuine Banner Equipment produces 


defined. BANNER-LASTIC TOPS are produced 


BANNER-LASTIC HOSIERY TOPS for full 
length, medium length and short length hose. 
BANNER-LASTIC TOPS won't break because 
the elastic is laid in, won't slip because there is 
elastic in every course, won't roll down because 
the elastic is tuck stitched. BANNER-LASTIC 
TOPS always give maximum 
stretch because the elastic is 
measured. BANNER-LASTIC 
TOPS are always handsome 
because the ribbing is clearly 


completely automatically. 

If you own a new Hemphill Banner Wrap- 
Reverse Hosiery Machine you are already enjoy- 
ing the tremendous automatic advantage of pro- 
ducing GENUINE BANNER-LASTIC TOPS. if 
you do not own a Banner Wrap-Reverse Hosiery 
Machine place your order now. 
Ask for the BANNER-LASTIC 
TOP and the Banner Wrap- 
Reverse Hosiery Machine 
booklets. 


PANEER Lastic yops 
FOR 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Makers of Banner Hosiery Machines 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.5.A. 
OFFICES: Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y., High Point, N. C. 4 
EXPORT OFFICE: 25 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. ; D 


THE BEST ELASTIC TOP “oe 
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* Why not take advantage of Beceo’ many 


whether your plant could nti the 
Becco continuous steam bleaching process, 


| bleaching in kier, jig, impackages, or on 
| other machines. The Becco cold bleaching 
. aes is very simple to use and results 
L | are very effective. They will explain to you 
| | | why Hydrogen Peroxide is the ideal 
oe et bleaching agent whether you handle cotton, 
wool, knit goods, rayon or other natural 
synthetic fibres. Becco hydrogen 
| peroxide is safe to use and is simple and 


This bleaching “know how” can be yours, 
free. Write to: 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 
AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
12 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
IN 
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An Ethyl Cellulose emulsion ... 19% solids 
... Starch extender ... finishing agent which 
gives considerable body, but without stiffness, 
and a full leathery hand as a self-finish or in 
conjunction with starches or gums. 


An Alkyd Resin emulsion ... 20% solids... 
starch extender... excellent binder... water 


and wash resistant in finishes . . . imparts 
greater abrasion resistance and tensile strength 
to finishes . . . recommended in pure finishes 
where starch saving is important. 


1616. 


12 


An Acrylic Resin emulsion . 


... Starch extender... finishing agent similar 
to AHCO 1219 but more body pound for 
pound, and greater wash resistance . .. no loss 
in AATCC No. 3 test . . 
AHCO 1219 for economy. 


. combines with 


ae oper? 


A Vinylite Resin emulsion ... 50% solids... 
starch extender . . . pound for pound gives 
greatest stiffness of products described here 
... recommended as finishing agent for cotton, ee 
nylon, and rayon... high solids content makes 
this product economical to use . . . excellent 
binder and good wash resistance qualities. 


*Trademark Reg. Patented 


di) 
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Repair costs slashed 
peposits eliminated - 
gighly stable—doce™ 
Consumption eut 
This report from a plant engineer typifies the kind of trouble-free. 
: cost-cutting lubrication provided by Tycol Industrial greases, They 
: contain more high-grade cylinder oil — less soap — which means better 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


performance in every application. 


lor aid in the selection of Tycol greases best suited for your par- 


Boston « Charlotte, N. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


TIDE WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


ticular needs, contact your nearest Tide Water Associated office today. 


LUBRICATION-“ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, ¥ 
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MODERN INDUSTRIES 


Increase Efficiency by using RCA Sound Systems 
FOR MUSIC AND COMMUNICATION 


Photograph Courtesy of The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Industrial Music Service helps develop greater efficiency by relieving 
tension and emotional fatigue...Scientifically Selected Recordings, broad- 
cast in the plant at the opening of shifts, and during morning and afternoon 
fatigue periods, relax and.refresh workers at their jobs... The cheering 
effect of music improves employees’ attitude toward job and management, 
hoosts morale...Sound Systems provide facilities for locating key person- 
nel instantly; for giving instructions and emergency signals: for flashing 
announcements to all parts of a plant without interrupting work progress. 


RCA Sound Systems, Centralized Radio and Intercommunication Facilities 
—for every industrial need. Design sound into your plans for new or 
remodeled structures. If you need assistance with your project, an RCA 
Sound Specialist is at your service. Send for free booklet, “Manpower, 
Music and Morale.’ Write to your RCA distributor, whose address appears 
below. Inquiries from states other than those listed should be directed to: 
Department 68-4, Radio Corporation of America, 530 Citizens & Southern 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 
1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Carolina 
distributor for North and South Carolina 


THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 
340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
distributor for Georgia, Alabama & Tennessee 


14 


Control console— contains 
radio, phonograph and 
microphone inputs, control 
and selector switches. 


Speakers— wall-cabinet and 
flush-mounted type for in- 
side use; horn-baffle type 
for outdoor use. 


Microphones—dynamic 

and velocity types in — > 
either table or floor-stand 

mountings, C4 


Intercom units—for com- 
munication between key 
persons and departments. 


Balanced libraries ol 

carefully selected records 
for effective music 

programming. 


lomm Sound Projector — 
for showing training and 
entertainment films in plant 
ir office. 
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ROLLER BEARING 


with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


§ 


Write for illustrated catalog 


CLEVELANO 10,.0H!10 


= 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


“ HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL O11 PUMPS 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES 


d AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Southern Representative Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg Greenville C 
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Sports ensemble from 
Korday Sportswear, Inc. 


Fabric by Princeton Knitting Mills. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia 
Providence Charlotte Chicago 


HERE’S 


Lucky lamb! His coat never gets too 
small, no matter how often it is 
washed. Mother Nature sees to that. 

Lucky girl! She’s wearing a woolen 
sports ensemble which can also be 
washed over and over again without 
shrinking out of size and shape. 
LANASET* Resin sees to that. 

And LANASET Resin has scored an- 
other first. Right now, there are avail- 
able, for consumer markets, substan- 
tial quantities of shrinkage-controlled 
knitted wool merchandise. Leading 
department stores throughout the 
country are offering LANASET Resin- 
treated garments made of Princeton 
Knitting Mills fabric for fall and 
winter selling. 


LANASET Resin is a melamine 


THAT WON’T SHRINK 


resin that is planned right into the 
development of woven and knitted 
fabrics to control wool shrinkage and 
felting. At the same time it stabilizes 
the fibers and guards the natural 
beauty, texture, absorbency and other 
desirable characteristics of wool. 

Investigate LANASET Resin today. 
The advantage of washability will 
assure bigger sales and more satisfied 
customers for your wool merchandise. 
We invite your inquiries and shall be 
glad to have our technical staff con- 
sult with you in planning new fabric 
constructions and finishes with 
LANASET Resin. Our Textile Finish- 
ing Bulletin No. 112, “Wool Shrink- 
age Control with LANASET Resin’, 
is also available on request. 


LanaseT’ Resin « Sueersett Resin « TEXt SOFTENER H Lacett Resin 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. +Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company 
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HART 


QUALITY CHE 
EVERY PHASE OF 
PROCESSING 


F or a quarter of a century, outstanding textile 4. Hartex Products or send for a Hartex Spe- 
mills have standardized their wet processing cialist to go over processing problems with you. 
operations with HARTEX chemicals. HARTEX | 
research, keeping pace with the latest develop- 

Hitegs2 P 1440 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 
ment, has met every changing requirement of | = 
the textile industry. Always—all ways—Hart ‘HARTEX PRODUCTS 

Rayon Oils & Sizes Delustrants 
Products have done their job in rendering an “Nylon Gils & Sizes aii hemi 
Kier Bleaching Oils Cationic Softeners 
efficient service to the textile industry. Finishing Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 
: Synthetic Detergents Wetting-Out Agents 
If you have a processing problem—let Hart — Conditioning Agents Weighting Agents 
Scrooping Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
research give you the benefit of this long mill Sanforizing Oils a 
experience. Write today for full information 
Send for free booklet, “Mercer- 
izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant’ 
rin MM TEXTILE BULLETIN © September 15, 1946 17 
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* Patented 


Other 
ONYX SPECIALTIES 
for Textile Finishing 


Eternalure 
Resin Finishes 


‘ d ] 
body, stitch an 
For improved va ‘nylon and 


snag resistance 
other hosiery. 
-O-Tex D3 and D4 
and effective treat 
epellency oO” 
acetate and 


Repel 
For durable 
ment for woter f 
cotton, viscose, 
other fabrics. 


Neutronyx 228 

non-fooming 
gent and emul- 
dely used tor 


A non-ionic, 
face active deters 
‘fving ogent, 
wool. Unusvolly value 
ouxiliery in simultaneous 
ing ond acid dyeing on 


Softer Finish 


Better Drape 


Lasting Hand 


§ xe ONYXSANS are cation active synthetic softening agents, easily applied 
to every kind of textiles. Their function is to impart softness, smoothness 
and drape to fabrics which would otherwise be coarse, harsh, rough and almost 
impossible to improve by. chemical treatment. Extremely small amounts of the 


particular Onyxsan adapted to the finish and fabric involved bring about 
astonishing results. 


Cationic Action Lasts — Through cation activity, the softness provided by 
Onyxsan is IN the yarn itself, as a result of thorough penetration, effective 


plasticizing and surface orientation of the Onyxsan molecule. On cotton and 
rayon the finish is permanent. 


For Any Textile — An Onyxsan finish on any textile is much different from 
the results obtained by surface lubrication. On silk and wool, the touch is 
greatly improved, but the effect is not as lasting as it is on cotton and rayon. 


Easy to Use — The Onyxsan suited to your requirements is used to give 
scoured goods a full dip in the pad, jig or quetsch. Or it can be applied in the 
last rinse on the dye beck. Goods are then dried in the normal manner. 

No “Line” of Finishes Needed — There’s no necessity of maintaining a 
stock of varied finishes when you use Onyxsan. A fine finish on any type of 
fabric from sheers to the heaviest constructions can be obtained by changing 
the method of application, the temperature and the amount of an Onyxsan used. 
Stable and Uniform — The Onyxsans are uniform in chemical constitution. 
They do not deteriorate. Textiles finished with Onyxsan do not develop odors, 
do not show color alterations or mark-offs and do not stiffen in storage. 


WRITE FOR A PLANT SCALE DEMONSTRATION! 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


In Conoda: ONYX Ol & CHEMICAL CO., LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, $T. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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ONE SPEED FOR ALL YARN SIZES 


The Roto-Coner’s* exclusive method of driving the 
package and traversing the yarn eliminates the dis- 
advantage of cams, with their speed limitations. Paper 
cones are wound at 550 yards per minute, and there is 
no need to slow down, the machine when winding 
coarser counts. One standard groove arrangement gives 
a minimum number of winds for all sizes — no adjust- 
ments needed, no danger of inequalities from spindle to 
spindle. 


More Cones From Your Winding Room 
Compliments From Your 


The Roto-C 
oner* oj 
and Roto-C eves You greater produc 


| tion 
ONES give itti 
give your knitting mill ¢ 


better performance 


The machine’s 


your cost of winding. The 
Measured in terms of 
Customer Satisfaction. 

Write for Bulletin 144, address} J 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


THIS MACHINE IMPROVES THE QUALITY 
OF EVERY FOLLOWING STEP 
IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


The installation of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers will improve your mill operations 
in many ways. This machine produces a better cheese for the warper, resulting in fewer 
warper stops. The beam that goes to the slashers is more uniform throughout and will 
help to improve efficiency of operation in the slasher room. The loom beams are better, 
too, so there are fewer loom stops in the weave room, producing better cloth for the finishers. 
Thus Barber-Colman equipment can give you, not only better winding, but increased pro- 
duction and lower costs all down the line. Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers have demon- 
strated, through years of steady service, that they give very little trouble, require few repairs 
and very few service calls, and deliver uniform packages day after day with a minimum of 


down time. For details on how you can profit from use of this equipment, see your Barber-Colman 
representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., A. 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


the name leading mills choose 
c Pepperell Manufacturing Company, like research, manufacture and detailed inspec- 
= — many other top-ranking cotton mills, uses tion results in uniform high quality. 
Lawrence Calfskins for spinning-frame Lawrence Calfskins for your aprons assure 
aprons, to assure the finest in spinning re- the excellent performance and longer- 
| sults. More mills insist on Lawrence Calf- _ lasting resilience that have always character- 
;s £ skins than any other brand. Experience has ized the Lawrence brand, A. C. Lawrence 
‘ ; taught them, first, that perfect Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 
F drafting comes from the natural manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna 
surface of calfskin... second, that Calf forrollcoverings. Represented 
Lawrence experience in product by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, 5. C. 
»*EVERY YEAR MORE P DE LEATHER 1S BES 
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One of a Series of Adventures of the Armour Soap Sleuth 


The mill manager fixed the Armour Soap 
Sleuth with a glassy stare. “It’s these doggoned 
blotches in our whites!” he moaned. “Some 
have them, some haven’t—and we're going 
crazy examining all our cottons!” 


MS 
“That Blotch-Catcher’s a big waste of time and Aha,” cried the Sleuth, “this one’s easy! These 
money, said the Sleuth. “We'll find out what’s blotches are caused by a faulty kier boil! Your 
really wrong!” And with that he examined the kier charges need a good low-titer soap like 
cloth with his trusty glass. Armour’s Texscour.”’ 


“You see, Texscour, a red oil base soap 
in flake form, has a low titer of 8-12° C. INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 
Using Texscour as a wetting agent in 
your kier charges helps the liquor wet 
the cottons faster and more uniformly 
... you get a better, cleaner kier boil and 


minimize the danger of these trouble- 3 


some blotches! Incidentally, Texscour is d Com 
only one of the soaps Armour makes for an pany 
the textile industry. If you have any 7 


other difficulties, just give me a ring. 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Armour is always glad to help.” 
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BORDERLIN 


*® Just a shade too dark slows 
down your workers. 


Means Production ‘Line Slow-Downs 


* just right means faster, 
better work. 


For Faster, Better Work — 
Install Wheeler Skilled Lighting 


Borderline Vision is hard to spot at a glance. But watch out... 


E very time a worker in your plant has to stop for a second look — you lose 
money! Every time he fails to stop and the work is wrong — you lose money! 
Lighting just a shade too dark causes little slow-downs that add up to an 
expensive lag in production. 


For 65 years Wheeler has specialized in light engineering that eliminates 
lighting handicaps. Wheeler Reflectors are engineered to put light to work 
where it belongs —on the job. Their special, high reflection ‘factor gets 
maximum illumination from standard lamps. And their rugged, porcelain, 
enameled construction means long service and easy maintenance. 


; Better work and reduced costs are almost automatic when you install 
| @ Wheeler Skilled Lighting. Learn why! Write today for facts on the full 

‘a line of Wheeler Snearidescenit and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler 
Reflector Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Representatives 
in New York and principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical W holesalers 


SRILCE 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS 
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All-Stee! Open-End Fluorescent Unit 
Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 


100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly 
built. 75 to 
1500 watts. 


IN LCTGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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Tr E Tufferizing Process developed, patented and 
exclusively owned by Howard Bros., cuts and forms 
wires with a degree of accuracy and uniformity never 
before attained in the manufacture of card clothing. 

Tufferized Card Clothing is set in the famous Tuffer 
Foundation, also developed and patented by Howard 
Bros. The Tuffer Foundation is constructed of four plies 


of specially woven fabrics which are bonded together 


to form a foundation that is strong, yet pliable and flexible  TUFFER PRODUCTS | : 
| Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk 4 
enough to promote the proper carding action of the wires. Cards @ Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets 
Top flats Recovered and extra sets!oaned atall plants. Licker 4 
For more uniform carding, increased production, less ins and Garnet Cylinders from 4 to 30 inchesand Metallic Card |4 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant @ Midgley Patented, and | 1 
waste, use Tufferized Card Clothing. : Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards @ Inserted Eye & 4 


Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlonta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Lid., Toronto $ 
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your sizing kettle! This size-builder meets a demand for better fibre 


lay, smoother warps and easier weaving. Add it to your regular size mixture 


(about 3 pounds per 100 pounds of starch) and note the improvement. Size 
Check-up tests we have made for mills showed superior warp strength, 
smoother warps and no loss of elasticity when HOUGHTO-WAX was added to 
® the size formula. And results indicated less starch needed —an important item 
today. With HOUGHTO-SIZE softener and HOUGHTO-WAX you'll have asiz. 
4 ing combination that can’t be beat. Write E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 


or Charlotte, for full data and costs on 


Wax 
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FOR CONTINUOUS 


LOW POWER 


Sinclair OIL, properly 
selected for the specific service,aids 
in reduction of power cost. 


Correct lubrication assures mini- 
mum friction, long bolster life, and 
low power consumption in continu- 
ous operation. 


Liry Wuite O1s are highly fin- 
ished spindle oils. They possess sta- 


bility characteristics to resist deterioration. Viscosity does not increase 
in use. Bolsters are free from deposits. 


These oils are made from selected crudes. Tough film strength and high 
lubricity are built into the oil through special refinement. 


Lity WHITE OILS are made in viscosities to suit all package loads and 
spindle speeds. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Progress Report Burlington Mills 


By RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


S the result of aggressive merchandising, the develop- 
ment of new lines and the growing acceptance of its 
products, Burlington Mills Corp. has established an out- 
standing record in the rayon industry as indicated in the 
basic study of this company under date of Oct. 4, 1944. 
Moreover, its progress since that time has been excellent. 
Sales rose from $25.4 million in the calendar year 1936 to 
a record of $108.2 million during the fiscal year ended on 
Sept. 29, 1945, and indications are that this volume will be 
exceeded greatly during the current fiscal year. The position 
of Burlington Mills as one of the leading manufacturers of 
nylon hosiery has been partly responsible for this advance of 
326 per cent in dollar sales since 1936, but the major por- 
tion has been accounted for by the rayon division. At any 
rate the improvement is impressive compared with a gain of 
138 per cent in the consumption of rayon yarn and staple 
fiber in the United States during the past ten years since the 
price trend of rayon yarn and woven fabrics has been roughly 
parallel during that period. In addition, the company’s 
progress has been among the best of the companies in the 
rayon industry. 


Expansion of Facilities 


In order to meet the growing demand for its line of 
quality products and to take advantage of favorable oppor- 
tunities for the purchase of other companies, Burlington 
Mills has spent approximately $15,500,000 for internal 
expansion and nearly $5,500,000 for the acquisition of 
other companies from the beginning of 1937 to the close 
of its fiscal year on Sept. 29, 1945. Despite this combined 
total of about $21,000,000, the net property account of the 
company has increased less than $6,500,000 because of re- 
tirements and heavy charges for depreciation. The deprecia- 
tion reserve has risen from less than $1,900,000 on Dec. 31, 
1937, to nearly $11,500,000 on Sept. 29, 1945. While the 
gross property account has nearly tripled during that period, 
net plant has increased less than 100 per cent. On Sept. 29, 
1945, the depreciated property account represented only 24 
per cent of total assets and the balance was composed largely 
of current items. On the other hand, dollar sales have risen 
nearly 300 per cent since 1937 despite the fact that where 
raw material costs have not increased materially, some of 
the company’s similar fabrics are selling at the manufactur- 
ers level for no more than in the mid '30s. Thus the 
management's policy of internal and external expansion 
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has not resulted in the accumulation of excessive plant facili- 
ties but has been most effective in promoting the continued 
growth of the company. ie 

Expansion has been accelerated during the past two years 
by the acquisition of a group of companies operating in the. 
rayon, hosiery and cotton fields. Late in 1944 Burlington 
purchased Harriman Hosiery Mills, which is the second 
largest manufacturer of ladies’ seamless hosiery in the 
United States. This acquisition enabled the company to 
operate a complete line of both seamless and full-fashioned 
nylon hosiery. Hosiery operations have been expanded also 
into the foreign field. During the fiscal year ended Sept. 
29, 1945, a small full-fashioned hosiery plant was purchased 
in Cuba and an interest was acquired in a full-fashioned 
hosiery plant in Mexico. Moreover, plants have been com- 
pleted or are underway in Australia, Canada, Colombia, 
Cuba, England and Mexico. In addition to the manufacture 
of hosiery, foreign operations will embrace the production 
of narrow and wide rayon fabrics and cotton spinning and > 
weaving. | 

In the latter part of the fiscal year ended Sept. 29, 1945, 
Burlington acquired the business of Sunspun Mfg. Co. for 
the purpose of further diversifying operations in the decora- 
tive field. The output of Sunspun consists principally of the 
manufacture of cotton and rayon bedspreads. Since the end 
of the fiscal year on Sept. 29, 1945, expansion of the com- 
pany’s broadloom fabric products into Canada was effected 
through an arrangement with Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., — 
by which stock ownership in a new company will be divided 
equally between the two parent companies. Dominion Tex- 
tile Co. is the largest producer of cotton, rayon and silk 
goods in Canada, but rayon output is very small. This 
arrangement will result in a sharp expansion of rayon fabric 
production in Canada. 

Burlington entered the narrow fabrics field in October, 
1945, with the acquisition of a group of companies com- 
posed of Stark Brothers Ribbon Corp., General Ribbon 
Mills, Inc., Stark Brothers Ribbon Corp., Ltd., and other 
Stark companies. This group, with plants in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Canada and England, is the 
world’s largest producer of ribbons. By this acquisition the 
company's business -was diversified importantly since it now 
manufactures a wide line of narrow and wide rayon fabrics. 

During the early part of 1946 the company purchased 
Steele Mfg. Corp., Phenix Mills, Inc., and Flint Mfg. Corp. 
These acquisitions will add importantly to the cotton. spin- 
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ning capacity of the company and thus will afford a greater 
degree of integration and an assured supply of cotton yarns. 
On Aug. 6, 1946, Burlington acquired Cramerton Mills, 
Inc. This organization is one of the largest textile mills in 
the South, having approximately 1,000 looms and 60,000 
spindles engaged in the production of fine combed yarns 


and fine cotton and rayon fabrics. This acquisition will add 


about ten per cent to the company’s consolidated sale vol- 
ume. 


Earnings-Dividend Record 


Sales and earnings of Burlington rose to new records in 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 29, 1945. The gain in sales from 
over $93,000,000 in the fiscal year 1944 to more than $108,- 
000,000 during the year ended Sept. 29, 1945, reflected the 
continued heavy demand for regular products and the effects 
of the acquisitions made in the fiscal year 1945, Although 
the margin of profit on some items was lower because of 
higher costs and price controls, this was offset by larger 
volume and better margins on products acquired through 
the purchase of other companies. Earnings adjusted for the 
two-for-one stock splits of March 15, 1945, and July 2, 
1946, rose from $1.05 in the 1944 fiscal period to $1. a1 for 
the year ended Sept. 29, 1945. 


Based on the showing made during the current fiscal 
year, it is likely that sales and earnings of Burlington again 
will establish new records in 1946, 
ended June 30, 1946, sales were approximately $103,000,- 
000 compared with $108,200,000 in the fiscal year 1945 
and adjusted earnings were estimated at $2.27 for the nine 
months compared with $1.31 for the fiscal year 1945. Inas- 
much as the demand since June 30 has continued at a rate 
in excess of the company’s output, total sales for the fiscal 
year to end Sept. 30, 1946, probably will approximate $1 40,- 
000,000. Although wage rates now are about 100 per cent 
above the level of 1940 earnings for the present fiscal year 
may run in excess of $3 per share of common stock. The 
increase in wage rates has been offset by the development 
of new procedures and to some extent by price advances 
granted the industry by the Office of Price Administration. 

In view of the excellent financial position and the high 
rate of earning power, the management of Burlington Mills 
recently placed the common stock on a regular annual rate 
of $1 by declaring a quarterly dividend of $0.25 per share 
on the split stock. This compared with adjusted dividends 
of $0.525 and $0.625 per share in 1944 and 1945, respec- 


‘BURLINGTON LOOKS AHEAD 


Burlington Mills Corp., a leader in rayon manufac- 
turing, is using education to take out insurance on its 
leadership. Announcement has been made that the 
company will contribute shares of stock with an ap- 
proximate market value of $65,000 to establish the 
Burlington Mills Professorship of Synthetic Fibers at 
the North Carolina State College school of textiles. In 
making known the gift, Burlington's President Spencer 
Love stated that he considered it an investment which 
will help his organization obtain well-trained men in 
the future. The firm thus brings its total donation to 
textile education to some $100,000. 
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For the nine months: 


tively. Although capital requirements will remain heavy, it 
is probable that an extra dividend will be paid before the 
end of 1946 since the present regular rate represents only 
about one-third of estimated earnings. During the past ten 
yeats the company has distributed about 40 per cent of avail- 
able earnings to common stockholders but' in recent years 
the ratio has been increased to nearly 50 per cent. 

The record of the company’s earnings and dividends dur- 
ing the past ten years as well as for the ntne months ended 
June 30, 1946 is given below: 


* 

~ Z D y HOO 
1936 $ 25,421,358 100°, $ 991,266 $0.71 $0.145 20 
1937 27,319,509 107 767,492 0.34 0.19 60 
1938 27,196,409 107 1,339,912 0.61 0.25 41 
1939 39,270,505 155 1,990,573 0.79 0.315 40 
1940 47,399 338 186 2,574,358 1.03 0.315 31 
1941 63,165,310 248 3,172,048 1.12 0.375 33 
1942 83,096,803 327 3,312,344 1.16 0.415 36 
1943 97,641,326 384 3,816,388 1.00 0.475 47 
1944 93,387,417 367 3,934,939 1.05 0.525 50 
1945 108,199,847 426 4,980,729 1.31 0.625 48 
1946 102,961,000 8.498 000E 2.27E 0.625 28 


“Fiscal years ended September beginning with 1940 and 
to that time. 

**After adjustment for two-for-one split on March 15, 1945. and July 2, 1946. 
which resulted in a common stock capitalization of approximately 3.450.000 
shares. 
tNine months ended June 30, 1946 

E Estimated: 


calendar years vorior 


Financial Position and Capitalization 


This conservative dividend policy has been dictated by the 
heavy capital requirements of a rapidly expanding business. 
Growth has been so rapid, however, that capital other than 
retained earnings has been required. An issue of 150,000 
shares of four per cent preferred stock was sold in July, 
1945, and nearly all of the proceeds of this financing was 
used to retire all long term debt and all five per cent pre- 
ferred stock. In February, 1946, an issue of 50,000 shares 
of 31/, per cent preferred stock was sold and in April, 1946, 
the company issued 100,000 shares of 31/4 per cent convert- 
ible second preferred stock which now is exchangeable into 
four shares of common stock until March 1, 1951, and into 
3.64 shares thereafter. The net proceeds of approximately 
$15,200,000 resulting from this 1946 financing were added 
to working capital. The company has announced, however, 
that it intends to expend more than $8,000,000 in 1946 and 

1947 for additions and improvements to plant and equip- 
ment and also contemplates further acquisitions of concerns 


- Operating in the textile field. The- remaining capitalization 


consists of approximately 3,450,000 shares of common stock 
and together with surplus represents approximately 55 per 
cent of invested capital. 

On March 30, 1946, current assets were over $45,600,000 


and cash items were slightly in excess of current liabilities 


of $12,700,000. Working capital of $33,000,000 did not 
include the proceeds of approximately $10,200,000 obtained 
from the sale of the second preferred stock in April, 1946, 
but all of these funds probably will be used for further ex- 
pansion. As shown on March 30, 1946, working capital was 
in excess of the stated value of all preferred stock now out- 
standing. 

By far the greater part of the activities of Burlington Mills 
Corp. is concentrated in the manufacture of rayon products 
including a wide variety of fabrics for women’s and chil- 
dren's apparel, rayon hosiery, and fabrics for men's suits 
and sports wear. This has enabled the company to participate 
in the exceptional growth of (Continued on Page 66) 
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DEcERESOL* 1861 SOFTENER is an extremely 
compatible durable type softener composed of 


surface active colloids. It yields a finish of 
superior smoothness and suppleness of handle to 


cottons, woolens, rayons and other synthetics... 
1861 is highly compatible with 


gums, starches, solvents, acids and dilute alka- 
lies (less than 1% NaOH). When used in 
proper ratios, satisfactory reaction is obtained 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions. In 


warm water, ordinary stirring produces good 
dispersion and stable suspension. DECERESOL | 


1861 also possesses good wetting ability, nor- 
mally making use of additional wetting agents 
unnecessary. For further information as to 
general properties and methods of application, 
write today to: | 


AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * 
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NEW 


3 


YORK 20, WN. Y. 


Check These Special Properties of 
DECERESOL 1861 SOFTENER 


/ Reduces bleeding of direct colors and 
crocking of napthol colors. Inhibits gas- 
_. fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 


Extellent for yorns and fabrics and for 
knit goods where maximum elasticity 
desired. 


Retains softening properties after re- 
peated washing and dry cleaning of fabric. 


Will not discolor white goods when speci- 
fled concentrations are applied. 


Yields. greater resistance to hot-iron 
scorching than many cationic softeners. 


Will not develop odors on goods. White 
goods will not retain chiorine when bleached. 


COMPANY 


For High 1901 
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New Horizions tor Vextile Education 


By DEAN MALCOM E. CAMPBELL, School of Textiles, North Carolina State College 


ECENTLY I read the classic story “Two Years Before 

, the Mast,” in which Richard Henry Dana described 
the record-breaking voyage of the brig Pilgrim as it sailed 
from Boston to California in 150 days around Cape Horn. 
That was about 100 years ago. Early this year, a Navy P-80 
jet plane made the trip from coast to coast in four hours and 
13 minutes. That, we can truthfully say, is progress. 

During that: time the textile industry, too, has made 
progress. One has only to think of some of the new syn- 
thetic fibers, or to the automatic warp tying-in machine, or 
to the latest synthetic resin finishes for fabrics to realize 
how far the textile industry has advanced in less than 100 
years. 

Has textile education kept pace with the industry? If we 
analyze the facts 1 am afraid that we must conclude that 
textile education, in many respects, is still going around 
the Horn in a square-rigged Ship. Many of our teaching 
methods are obsolete, and the subject matter we teach is 
definitely incomplete and out-of-date. Really competent 
teachers that can do the job that our textile schools—at 
least those of college level—should be doing, are hard to 
find. And that job isthe training of young men and women 
for positions of leadership in an industry that is getting 


more and more technical in nature, and more and more 


complicated to operate. 

There is some question as to exactly when and where the 
idea of training men for the textile industry got its start. 
We do know that perhaps a hundred years ago small classes 
were organized among the mill hands in English mills who 
wished to know more about the theory of spinning and 


At the market luncheon in honor of Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the 
North Carolina State College school of textiles, the above croup included 
principal quests of the Textile Square Club. Seated, left to right, Dean 
Campbell; Undersecretary of the Treasury ©. Max Gardner; Col. H. A. 
Gardner, commanding officer of the Army Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office in New York City; Col. 8S. Jacobson; Harry Riemer, editor of 
Daily News Record and president of the Textile Square Club. Standing, 
left to right: Lieut.-Col. C. A. Jones, Jr.; David B. Harding of the E. I. 
du Pent de Nemours & Co. rayon division; David Clark, editor of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN; W. J. Carter of Carter Fabrics Corp. and presi- 
dent of the North Caveling Textile Foundation, Inec.; Lieut.-Col, J. V. 
Demarest; and Col. L. O. Grice. ' 
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Before Luncheon Given in His Honor by Textile Square Club, New York City — 


weaving, and that master spinners and weavers were chosen 
to do the teaching. When textile schools were organized in 
this country in the latter part of the last century, many of 
our instructors were English spinners or weavers who had 
learned their trade by rule of thumb and who taught by the 
same method. This condition existed far into this century, 
and its effects are still being felt at the present time. Mem- 
orize rules for determining draft, twist or production of a 
machine. If you forget, look it up in your notes or refer to 
the machine-builder’s catalog, but you'd better have the rule 
firmly fixed in your mind for examinations. 

The modern textile industry is too technical to be run by 
rules from a book. What is needed are young men and 
women trained in the fundamentals of the industry—train- 
ed how to think for themselves about the problems of the 
industry. In most schools, great emphasis is placed on the 
designing and weaving of intricate patterns, for the most 
part patterns that were being woven 40 years ago. Recent- 
ly I had the privilege of investigating the textile schools in 
Germany, and of visiting the English schools. The situa- 
tion appears to be the same there as here, in this respect. 

It is not the weave that imparts the value to a large pro- 
portion of the fabrics of today. Modern fabrics owe value 
to the fibers, or blends of fibers, from which they are made, 
and to the type of finish imparted to them. In other words, 
the trend in fabrics and how they are made has changed, 
but much of the subject matter being taught in our schools 
has failed to keep pace with the industry. 

This brings up the subject of synthetic fibers, It is un- 
fortunate but true that most of the available knowledge and 
information on synthetics has been retained by the experts 
in the industry where it was developed. There are few 
books or other sources of information on the subject to 
which the student, or even the teacher, of textiles can refer. 

Textiles is a very interesting combination of many sub- 
jects, such as engineering, physics, chemistry, art, business 
methods, and psychology. To be effective, our schools need 
experts in these fields as teachers. A school can be no better 
than its staff. But the schools must compete with the indus- 
try for its teachers, and the salaries they can pay are too 
low to attract good men in most instances, 

Recognizing this fact, men of vision like Nick Carter, 
David Clark, and others, organized the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Foundation. This foundation, which has set the pattern 
for other similar ones for other institutions, is now provid- 
ing North Carolina State College with supplementary funds 
so that top-flight men with good educations and practical 
experience can be attracted to the staff of the school of tex- 
tiles. Already a number of men of high calibre have been 
appointed to the staff, and additional teachers are now being 
sought. 

These new men on our teaching staff are now engaged in 
planning their work for the (Continued on Page 70) 
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It takes more than “Magic ... 


eems like magic, the way 

modern chemists cook 

up one new synthetic fiber after 
another in their test tubes. 

But, as every mill man knows, it 
takes more than “magic” to pro- 
cess a new fiber into marketable 
yarns and fabrics — and still make 
a profit. It takes hard, patient work, 
and all the skill and resourceful- 
ness even the best men can apply. 

You can do it alone, if you have 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
.... 20 Mathewson St..... 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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the time to experiment until you 
clear out all the “bugs”. But it's 
better, and. much faster, to start 
several steps ahead, with infor- 
mation already worked out by 
others. 

The Victor Service Engineer can 
give you that kind of information 
on spinning and twisting, whether 
you are running straight synthetics, 
blends, or conventional fibers. He'll 
bring you the friendly, result- 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
Tel, 247 


getting Victor service that has 
made Victor Travelers standard 
for over 8,000,000 spindles. 

Write, wire, or phone for prompt 
service. | 
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By DR. GEORGE P. ROWLAND, JR., of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
~ Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


ELON monofilaments are manufactured from a powdery 

resin which is a copolymer of vinylidene chloride and 
vinyl chloride; both of these monomers being ultimately 
derived from petroleum and salt. This resin, mixed with 
plasticizer and stabilizer, is melted at a temperature of 330° 
F. and extruded from orifices in a die into a cooling water 
bath. The filament so produced is stretched on orientation 
rolls and is then ready for weaving. With. this quick, 
panoramic view in mind let us consider the various steps 
in the process more closely. 

The base resin used in the production of velon is made 
by polymerizing vinylidene chloride, to which a small 
amount of vinyl chloride has been added, in the presence of 
a catalyst; in closed vessels under suitable reaction condi- 
tions to produce a polymer with an average molecule weight 
of from 20,000 to 30,000. This molecular weight represents 
a degree of polymerization of approximately 260, in other 
words, 260 monomeric units are reacted by vinyl addition to 
produce the polymer molecule. 

The polymerization reaction itself is quite analogous to 
the reaction involved in the production of the GR-S type 
synthetic rubber from butadiene and styrene. The theoreti- 
cal aspects of the GR-S polymerization are being well doc- 
umented in the current literature. The polymer produced 
when vinylidene chloride is polymerized differs in one nota- 
ble respect from those produced from other vinyl type 
monomers. Branching and cross-linking in the molecule 
are minimized and a more strictly linear polymer results. 
This type of polymer lends itself readily to fiber formation. 

The addition of a few per cent of vinyl chloride as a co- 
monomer to the polymerization reaction results in a polymer 
which is somewhat modified in structure. This slight struc- 
tural irregularity in the polymer molecule contributes great- 
ly to its processibility. It has been found that the copolymer 
has a somewhat lower softening point than the straight 
vinlylidene chloride polymer. This property allows greater 
latitude in processing temperatures, since the processing 
temperature limits are defined minimally by the softening 
point and maximally by that point at which the thermal 
instability of the resin becomes a factor. It is true that, by 
proper choice of stabilizer, the period which a resin can be 
maintained at an elevated temperature can be lengthened, 
however, the inherent thermal stability of a resin is the real 
upper limit in processing temperatures. 

Another advantage of the use of a copolymer can best 
be shown in the laboratory by. comparing its solubility 
characteristics with those of a vinylidene chloride polymer. 
While even the copolymer is quite insoluble in most or- 
ganic solyents such as carbon tetrachloride, alcohol, ace- 
methyl ethyl ketone, and other benzenoid 
hydrocarbons; and only swells slightly in dioxane at room 


tone. toluene 


temperature, it is readily soluble in hot dioxane and a few 


other extremely strong solvent types at elevated tempera- 


tures. The solubility of polyvinylidene chloride is so re- 
pressed that it is not completely soluble in hot dioxane. 
This lack of solubility becomes a very real and practical 
problem when attempts are made to plasticize this resin. 
Complete lack of solvency in a plasticizer, in addition to 
reducing certain physical ‘properties such as tensile strength 
and tear strength also introduces the problem of plasticizer 
bleeding. 

In general the chemical properties of the velon resin are 
those of an extremely inert material. In compiling the fol- 


lowing table, strands of light yellow rattan were subjected 


to the reagents shown for 24 hours at room temperature. 


TABLE | 
Reagent Eftec: 
HCl (conc. ) none 
HNO, (conc.) nonce 
sO, (conc.) . non 
Pycidine and somewhat softened 
Dioxane .... somewhat softened 


20% NaOH ty aq 


None 


No attempt has been made to exhaust all the possibilities 
in the foregoing table, however, the general chemical inertia 
of the resin is borne out. It will be noticed that in the cas« 
of amonia and the strong amine types some reaction occurs. 
This is fairly general for this type of polymer. The mech. 
anism seems to be a removal of HCI from the polymer mole. 
cule with the resultant formation of double bonds which 
tend to assemble themselves in a conjugated manner and 
thereby give rise to the discoloration due to the formation 
of a light absorbing entity in the molecule. These points 
of unsaturation in the molecule are not so stable as th 
original saturated polymer molecule and serve as focal 
points for further oxidative attack. 

The loss of HCI and subsequent degradation of the mole 
cule is the usual decomposition process when the resin is 
subjected to extreme conditions of heat or light. Oxidatior 
of the resin does not occur at room temperature and a’ 
elevated temperatures only when preceded by demuriation 
It should be pointed out that the presence of certain meta: 
salts chiefly iron, zinc, tin, copper and antimony, particular 
ly when in an easily solubilized form, will catalize th: 
thermal demuriation reaction to such an extent that the us: 
of these metals in the construction of fabrication equipmen’ 
is not practical. 

All fiberous materials—whether natural (cotton an 
wool), semi-synthetic (the rayons) or synthetic (velon and 
nylon ) are. characterized by two important properties 
They are made up of large molecules composed of man} 
repeating, prosthetic units and these giant molecules ma\ 
be aligned so that the bulk of the material takes on, to « 
degree, certain properties which are generally associated 
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» “TRITON 770 is the answer to a lot 
of my kier boiling problems.” 


THE SERVICE THAT 


BUILT OUR BUSINESS 


CAN HELP YOURS 


has been built largely 
alhelp we have — 
gh 
customers, TIE 
able to give our a 
‘a their own plants, ™ adapting 


Rohm & Haas products to their 
needs. 


Our representative 
technical traming 4? 


i industrial 
i the use of 
experience 1D 
Call in a me 
our textile chemicals depart 

when you need assistance 18 008 


ing or using --- 
Chemicals For 
Quality Textiles 


(dur busimess 
on the practic 


s are men with 


ot Chomiesle for the Testi, Lesther ether . .. . . 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 


Ma men are often surprised to find out that Triton 770 is 


much more than an efficient wetting agent. 


Triton 770 not only reduces boiling and draining time by as 
much as 50%, but you also get more uniform preparation, cleaner 
and whiter bottoms, maximum absorbency, iad a minimum of kier 
stains. [ts combination of superior properties speeds and improves 
most textile wet processing operations. : 


One sure way to know what’s new and best in textile chemicals 
is to talk it over with Rohm & Haas representatives. Just let 
us know when you'd like one of our men to call... he'll be glad 
to give you new product information and complete data about 
dependable fine chemicals 


aoe TRITON 770 


Turon is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
Represented in Canada by Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd.. Toronto: and in South America 
by Cia. Rohm y Haas, SR. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires. Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 
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Spinners and Breeders Discuss Mutual Problems 


ROBLEMS confronting cotton in meeting the challenge 
of synthetic fibers and foreign staples highlighted a 
three-day meeting of the Delta Council Spinner-Breeder 
Conference held at Hartsville, $. C., Sept. 3-5, with several 
hundred leading mill operators, textile technicians, cotton 
breeders and others in attendance. 
Recognized authorities, representing various phases of 
the cotton industry, in addresses before the conference ad- 
vocated improvement of lint qualities, production of cotton 


at a lower cost and establishment of better and permanent’ 


marketing practices as a boost to cotton in meeting present 
competition. 

Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles, Raleigh, who presided over the 
opening session of the conference, told delegates that “The 
only chance for cotton fabrics in competition with improved 
rayon fabrics is couched in the early production of much 


better, cheaper lint and a more careful selection of cotton. 


strains for manufacturing purposes.” Describing current 
American cotton marketing practices as ‘just about the most 


disorderly economic procedures on record,’ Dean Campbell . 


told the gathering that the nation’s 12 rayon producers now 


hold a decided marketing advantage over the 1,600,000 


cotton producers in the Delta area and added that the rayon 
threat to cotton supremacy is strengthened by the lower cost 
of rayon, a factor which could be offset only by lowering 
the cost of cotton production. He urged immediate mech- 
anization and other labor saving devices as 5 the first step 
toward lower cost of cotton. 

Dr. F. L. Gerdes of the Stoneville ( Miss.) Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, gave a report of condi- 
tions found during his tour of 40 per cent of the nation’s 
mills. Dr. Gerdes revealed that based on cotton consumed 
for all products, primary emphasis was placed on economy 
of raw cotton to the extent of 13 per cent, on economy of 
processing 22 per cent, and on quality maintenance, 61 per 
‘cent of the time. He added that in visiting the manufactur- 
ing plants he had observed that many were installing labor- 
saving devices and were replacing obsolete equipment .with 
new high-speed machinery. “Mills are seeking economies 
in manufacturing costs through the use of new types of 
equipment and by the use of cotton of improved quality in 
order to eliminate some processes and accelerate produc- 
tion,’ he explained. 

One solution to the marketing problem was presented 
by John Oakley of the Mississippi Seed Improvement As- 
sociation in the form of a certified lint: program inaugurated 
by the Mississippi seed organization some time ago. This 
calls for certification of seed after rigid field inspection as 
well as gin, seed storage, handling facilities and laboratory 
tests. Each bale of cotton from approved seed is permanent- 
ly tagged at the gin under the certification system. “This 
system of lint certification, together with the commercial 
grading and stapling, we believe should meet the most 
exacting spinner requirements in the way of raw cotton 


quality, description and identity,’ Mr. Oakley said. 
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The growing importance of variety in selecting quality 
cottons was discussed by Paul Cresole, manager of the 
Egyptian-Peruvian cotton department of E. A. Shaw & Co. 


_ of Boston. He stated that the cotton trade is adapting it- 


self to selling variety as well as grading and stapling and 
predicted that in the future specific varieties will be used 
for certain requirements. 

An enthusiastic expression of confidence in the future of 
cotton was contained in the closing address of Senator 
George B. Walker of the Stoneville (Miss.) Pedigreed 
Seed Co., who outlined plans for the appointment of a 
committee, to be composed of a representative from each 
group interested in cotton, to study and make plans for a 
program of lint certification or identification throughout 
the Southern region. ‘I believe if we get men together 
from all these groups we can formulate rules that will be 
workable and profitable. My confidence in the future of 
cotton has been strengthened as a result of this wonderful 
conference,’ Senator Walker, who is chairman of the coun- 
cil’s advisory committee, declared. 

Stressing the fact that better quality cotton at a lower 
cost is still the most profitable course for many farmers in 
the South, J. Craig Smith of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., said that improvement in the quality of cotton grown 
in Alabama during the past 15 years has been phenomenal, 
adding that at one time the cotton quality in the state had 
deteriorated to a point that made it almost unmarketable. 

Dr. George Wilds, president of the Coker Pedigreed 
Seed Co. of Hartsville, was host to the conference and pre- 
sided over the final session. 

During the three-day meeting inspection tours were made 
of the Hartsville Cotton Mill, a spinning and weaving mill, 
and the Sonoco Products Co. plant, which manufactures 
cones and tubes for the textile industry. A tour of the Pee 
Dee Experiment Station at Florence, S. C., concluded the 
program. 


Wool Consumption in July Shows Decrease 


A Bureau of the Census report reveals that the 12 million 
pound weekly average consumption of raw wool in July was 
the lowest since December, 1945. This was 20 per cent 
below the 15 million pound average for the previous month, 
but 20 per cent above the ten million pound average for 
July, 1945. Apparel class wool comprised 85 per cent and 
carpet class 15 per cent of the July consumption. For the 
first seven months of this year total consumption of raw 
wool amounted to 433,300,000 pounds, an increase of about 
28 million over that pees for the same period of 1945. 


A freight car ia sdidiideend worse than any in the 
country’s history, and expected to reach its crisis in October 
or November, is promising headaches for cotton crop con- 
sumers in addition to other shippers and consumers. Gov- 
ernmental agencies are urging shippers to assist the rail 
carriers to expedite unloading and quicker turn-around of 
freight cars. 
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DYEING VINYON 


By JACKSON A. WOODRUFF, Textile Research Department, American Viscose Corp. 
—Before Philadelphia Section, American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists— 


T present, acetate dyes are those most commonly used 
to dye vinyon. By themselves in a water dispersion 
some will dye to very light shades of inferior washfastness 
on the surface of the yarn. However, by use of assistants 
quite deep shades can be dyed which are characterized by 
moderate to poor fastness to light, rubbing and washing. 
Penetration of the yarns is generally poor but the exposed 
surface is quite levelly dyed. Typical selected chemicals 
which are used as assistants are ortho-hydroxy dipheny! 
(Dowicide No. 1), di butyl phthalate, and a ““Vinyon Dye- 
ing Assistant’ manufactured by Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Following is an example of dyeing with acetate dyes by 
use of assistants: five per cent of ortho hydroxy dipheny| 
on the weight of the HST vinyon is placed with three per 
cent igepon and five per cent dissolved gelatin in one-fourth 
the volume of water to be used in dyeing and brought to 
205° F. and held at this temperature for five minutes. The 
dispersion is then allowed to cool for a few minutes and 
cold water added to bring the bath to volume. Five per cent 
Celliton Fast Brown 3RA well dispersed and strained is 
then added. The goods are then entered and the tempera- 
ture of the bath raised to 130° F. and run three-fourths 
hour at 130° F. The liquor is dropped and the goods are 
scoured in a soap and soda ash bath for one-half hour at 
130° F., followed by rinsing and drying. 

This dyeing is fairly fast to crocking and washing, but 
has rather poor fastness to light. The gelatin is used to 
make the ortho hydroxy diphenyl dispersion more stable 
which in turn appears to improve the crock fastness some- 
what. Some of the dyes which exhibit gas fume fading on 
cellulose acetate materials appear to exhibit a like tendency 
in this direction when dyed on vinyon. 

Proceeding along the lines used in dyeing acid dyes on 
cellulose acetate materials in water mixes with water-soluble 
agents or solvents, showed that those acid dyes normally 
used for this work had no apparent affinity for vinyon, but 
that acetate dyes could be effectively substituted. A solvent 
mixture consisting of 27 per cent by volume of ethyl ace: 
tate, 38 per cent of denatured alcohol, and 35 per cent of 
water will dye bright full shades on UST or HST vinyon. 
Three to five minutes immersion at 80° F., followed by an 
immediate rinse is all the dyeing required. In this manner 
better penetration of both fabric and filament can be ob- 
tained with improved fastness to rubbing and washing. The 
fastness to light is sometimes better than that of the same 
dyes dyed with assistants. The ethyl acetate may be substi- 
tuted by other suitable solvents to give increased solvency 
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for particular dyes. Control of temperature and of time in 
this type of dyeing is very critical. These facts coupled 
with the short supplies of alcohol during the past few years, 
have retarded further development. Moreover, uneven 
stretching during manufacture of the yarn is severely em- 
phasized and presents a disadvantage to the method. 

In water solution, with or without assistants present, di- 
rect dyes have shown little, if any, tendency to dye vinyon. 
However, if to a solvent, such as mono ethyl ether of ethy- 
lene glycol containing no added water, one to two per cent 
of dye be dissolved, the resulting liquor will dye full bright 
shades on vinyon with such dyes as Benzo Fast Orange 
WSA, Pontamine Turquoise 8 GL, Benzo Fast Black, etc. 
An example of this method of dyeing is as follows: A two 
per cent solution of Diphenyl Blue GLN in Ethyl Cello- 
solve at 100° F. will dye UST vinyon in five minutes to a 
full blue shade. Rinsing in water after dyeing apparently 
removes the Cellosolve from the surface of the material and 
makes the yarn less plastic. It may then be extracted and 
then dried at 140° F. for 30 minutes until the Cellosolve 
is removed. A shrinkage in length of from ten to 15 per 
cent takes place during drying unless held under tension. 
The resulting dyeing is very fast to soaping and the fast- 
ness to sunlight is comparable to the fastness of this dye 
On viscose rayon or cotton. The comparable degree of light 
fastness of direct dyes on vinyon varies widely from the 
fastness of the same dyes on viscose rayon or cotton. In 
some cases it is reduced to a few hours exposure, while in 
other cases it appears to have greater fastness than on the 
cellulose materials. 

Water-soluble acid dyes are in general like the majority — 
of the direct colors. An appropriate solvent can usually be 
found which will allow their use in dyeing vinyon in the 
same manner. Dyeings made in ethyl cellosolve with such 
dyes as Alizarine Supra Blue A, Polar Red RS, Polar Bril- 
liant Blue GAW, Gycolan Black GAW, Calcoid Blue Black, 
and others in medium to full shades have shown good fast- 
ness to light in 50-hour exposures in the fadometer. These 
dyeings after rinsing with warm water show no crocking 
and are unaffected by strong soap solutions. 

When applied to vinyon from pigment or reduced water 
baths, vat dyes ordinarily exhibit very little afhnity. How- 
ever, a patent was issued on such an application of the dye 
using alkali metal free nitrogen bases in the reduction and 
usually including swelling agents for the yarn. With the 
sulfuric acid eaters of vat dyes, however, it is possible to 
dye vinyon by the solvent method as discussed under direct 
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Main Butterworth Plant, Phila. 126,952 sq. ft. of floor space 
devoted to the production of textile finishing machinery. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Division of H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Company, Providence, Rhode Island, 


Home Office including model plant for test runs 
and shipping and receiving sections, Philadelphia. 


Foundry at Bethayres, Pa. where castings 
for all Butterworth Machines are made. 


Four Points 
the 

Textile 


Like four points of the compass, the four big Butter- 


worth plants point to new horizons in textile finish- 
ing. From these plants come the machines you need 
to achieve greater yardages at increased speeds and 
lower costs—padders, jiggs, tenters, dryers, washers, 
complete finishing ranges. 


Butterworth Vat Dyeing Ranges produce more 
through color fixation than ever before possible at 
speeds ranging up to 120 yards per minute. Butter- 
worth Equipment in the Vat Dyeing Range includes 
steamers, compartment washer, padders, dryers 


and folders. 


Butterworth Continuous Bleaching Ranges use less 
floor space, less equipment, less steam, and less chem- 
icals and labor than the conventional kier bleaching 


‘method. Butterworth Equipment for continuous 


bleaching (for the DuPont or Becco process) in- 
cludes “J’-Boxes, washers, caustic and peroxide 
saturators and heater tubes. 


If you have a particular problem in the wet end of 
textile finishing, let Butterworth plant capacity and 
Butterworth experience serve you. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, 
R. Ll. * 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. + W. J]. Westaway Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. * ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco, 443-49, Buenos Aires. 
BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Leda., La Paz * CHILE: Schneiter & Cia, Lreda., 
Casilla 2864, Santiago * COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, 
Medellin * ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito * MEXICO: I, Slo 
bortzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D.F.« PERU: Custer hommen, Casilla 
733, Lima URUGUAY: Strorer& Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022 Montevideo 
VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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and acid dyes. In this case, the dyeings are not water solu- 
ble and therefore, strong mechanical soaping action ts re- 
quired for the removal of surface pigment. | 

The application of naphthol dyes can be carried out in a 
similar manner to that which has been sometimes used 
on cellulose acetate and nylon. The base and the naphthol 
are put together in a water dispersed bath and are absorbed 
by the vinyon, due to their solubility in the vinyon. When 
coupled in warn sodium nitrite and acetic acid, medium 
heavy shades can be obtained. Exhaustion of the dye bath 
is poor and would probably require a standing bath of 
naphthol and base to be commercially feasible. Light fast- 
ness varies from good to poor and the crocking fastness is 
comparable with dyeings made with acetate dyes. However, 
the dyed fabric is well penetrated, giving the naphthol dyes 
some advantage. In some cases, assistants can be used with 
naphthol colors to produce dyeings in a similar manner to 
those of direct acetate dyes. The lack of penetration of a 
fabric is then immediately noticeable. Again, the naphthol 
and bases can be applied by dissolving in Cellosolve and 
dyeing the vinyon in this liquor with short time exposure, 
finishing up after a water rinse with a nitrite and acetic 
acid bath, | 

All basic colors tested to date are easily applied from a 
water medium with or without assistants. When dyed with- 
out assistants, the basic tri phenyl methane dyes usually dis- 
play fair exhaustion from the dye bath, the other basic 
colors showing in general less exhaustion. The vinyon 1s 
literally plated with the dye, which has little fastness to 
rubbing, washing, or light. When applied by the use of 
assistants, the washing and rubbing fastness is improved, 
while the light fastness is poor. The best method of apply- 
ing heavy shades with basic dyes is by use of the same type 
solvent method used in applying acetate dyes. The crock- 
ing and washing fastness of dyeings made in this manner 
is much superior to that of the same dyes applied either by 
direct or assistant methods. | 

Application of certain resins may be used to improve 
crocking results on any dye showing this defect. Padding 
through a five per cent dispersion of Rhoplex MR, followed 
by careful drying will tend to minimize crocking. Oil-solu- 
ble: dyes on vinyon materials very often show a tendency to 
migrate from the vinyon to other materials in contact with 
them. In rare cases, good light fastness may make the use 
of oil-soluble colors desirable, but at present the use is very 
limited. The application of pigment colors with a resin 
bond shows good promise for work in, light shades where 
considerable light fastness is required. The problems of 
proper binding is complicated by the low temperature re- 
strictions. 

Before the war, American Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical 
Division developed a few special dyes for vinyon. These 
dyes were designed to include their own dyeing assistant, 
making the problem of preparation of the dye liquor more 
simple. The characteristics of dyeings made with these dyes 
were similar to those of the better acetate dyes applied by 
assistant methods. | 


Butterworth Cites Record of New Equipment 


Details of the equipment used in the new vat-steam 
method of continuous dyeing have recently been announced 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Butterworth ranges for 
continuous vat dyeing are now in operation in some of the 
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leading textile plants, producing fast shades at speeds rang- 
ing up to 120 yards per minute. Results are said to include 
more uniform color application and savings up to 25 per 
cent in dyestuff costs. | 


In the first section of the Butterworth vat dyeing range, soods enter a 
three-roll padder in which the color is applied in pigment form, fol- 
lowed by drying on a special type air-dryer and folding onto a hand 
truck from a three-roll folder. In the second section, coods are impreg- 
nated with chemicals on a three-roll padder and then enter a steamer. 
(Note choice of cloth entrance—at top for straight steam processes, or 
at bottom through a liquid seal for steam and liquid booster processes). 
After steaming, goods pass through a water seal and squeeze rolls, and 
are washed on a six-box washer, followed by folding onto a hand truck. 


The thorough color fixation achieved with the range is 
the result of a newly designed Butterworth steamer. The 
steamer is described as one of the most efficient textile fin- 
ishing machines ever produced. By liberating ‘‘live’’ steam 
in an air-tight chamber, this machine assures penetration of 
the dye into the heart of the fabric; and more thorough color 
fixation than ever before possible. Cloth enters the steamer 
at the top for straight steam processes. Cloth enters the 
bottom through a liquid seal for steam and liquid booster 
processes. Choice of cloth entrance depends upon processes 
used to obtain desired effects. 

In at least one dyehouse, the vat dyeing operation. is 


accomplished as one continuous process. This is not a typi- 


cal arrangement because of the expensive drying equipment 
involved. The usual arrangement is to accomplish the vat 
dyeing in two ranges. The first range includes a three-roll 
padder for application of the color in pigment form, a spe- 
cial type air-dryer and a folder. The second section includes 
a three-roll padder, a steamer, a water seal and squeeze 
rolls, a six-box washer and a folder. 

The performance of continuous vat dyeing ranges, states 
the Butterworth firm, leads many textile men to believe that 
this process will gradually replace slow, one-step-at-a-time 
vat dyeing methods. 


Colors With Better Lightfastness Predicted 

Greater lightfastness was promised from new colors de- 
veloped in the research laboratories of the polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn by Dr. Donald F. Othmer, head of the 
institute's department of chemical engineering, and Dr. 
Alfred F. Schmutzler, chemist for Harmon Color Works, in 
a paper presented at the recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at Chicago. 

The two scientists found it was possible to make pigment- 
in-oil pastes without the use of a surface-active agent, which 
is necessary in the present methods. The new method of oil 
absorption, which consists of adding an alkaline emulsion 
to an acid pigment slurry, eliminates several experiSive steps 
in the manufacturing costs on equipment, labor and power. 

The cause for the greater resistance to fading, which is 
not obtained at the expense of the brightness and color 
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Cover a wide range of temper- 
atures and pH with DIASTAFOR 


de-sizing agent—Type L 


Bleachers and dyers who have waited in a blind 
for the ducks to come over know that the spread 
of fire of a shotgun covers a wider area than any 
other gun. 


These men—when they use Diastafor—Type L— 
know that this de-sizing agent covers a wider 
range of temperatures and pH. And this spread 
is especially important since few mills use the 
same de-sizing formulas, and variations in water 
are prevalent. 


Diastafor—Type L—is an all-purpose de-sizing 
agent. It gives an ideal finish to rayon, cotton or 


mixed goods. It is easy to use and trouble-free, 
gives your fabrics a good bottom —a pleasing 
“hand.” Good dyeing, even and unshaded, with 
no streaks or blemishes, depends on the finish. 
Diastafor can be counted upon for fine perform- 
ance no matter what the problem. 


You can get Diastafor brand de-sizing agents in 
various types— one to meet every need. For 38 
years Diastafor has been the leader. We have 
tried to give you more for your dollar with a 
product that is as nearly foolproof as possible. 


If you have de-sizing problems that require spe- 
cial attention, our technical staff will be happy 
to help you. For further information about 
Diastafor or our special service, write to Standard 
Brands Incorporated, Diastafor Division, 595 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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strength, Dr. Othmer said, is the formation of a chromium 
Rhodamine B compound, which, after its formation. forms 
a metallic salt of an organic color containing chromium. 


By boiling this metallic salt after its manufacture, it was’ 


found that while it was usually bright and had an intense 
color, it would be made more lightfast: It is the solution to 
the problem of producing a better pigment which can be 
made more cheaply, more uniformly and more simply. Dr. 
Othmer said. 


Dyeing and Finishing Yardage Shows Big Gain 


Second quarter production of cotton, rayon, nylon and 


similar goods bleached, dyed, printed and finished has been 
placed at 2,238 million yards by the Bureau of the Census, 
an increase of 2.8 per cent over the first quarter of this year. 
This marks the highest quarterly production reported since 
this series of reports was inaugurated in the first quarter of 
1943. 
TOTAL YARDAGE BLEACHED, DYED OR PRINTED 
(In millions of linear yards) 


April-June. Jan.-March 
1946 1946 
(Preliminary ) (Revised ) 
otal ble ached dy ed oT printed goods 8 2 | 
Cotton 1.784 1.734 
Raven, nylon and similar fabrics 454 44) 
lotal bleached and white finished goods 929 RY 
otton 
Rayon. nylon.and similar fabrics 
Total plain dyed and hnished goods 765 771 
(‘oetton 46% 478 
Rayon. n¥lon and similar. fabrics roo 293 
fotal printed and finished goods 44 710) 
{ otton 44) 416 
Rayon. nylon and similar fabrics 94 


Screen Printing Process Is Described 


Fine detail in reproductions of photographs and drawings 
has been achieved by the Germans with a screen printing 
process which uses a newly developed photosensitive poly- 
vinyl acetate lacquer, according to a 17-page report now on 
sale by the Office of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce. The process is described by Francis L. Richard- 
son, U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps consultant, who states 
that screens produced by this process are highly durable and 
resistant to chemical action. The method was developed a! 
the Hoechst plant of I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

A freshly mixed solution of saponified polyvinyl acetate 
and ammonium bichromate is painted over a bronze or silk 
gauze screen. A positive print of the design is placed over 
this photosensitive surface, which is then exposed to direct 
light for several minutes. The light causes the bichromate 
to oxidize the exposed plastic coating into an insoluble film. 
The screen is rinsed in cold water in a darkened room, and 
then washed in hot water to remove the unexposed portions 
of the lacquer. Before printing, the lacquer is further hard. 
ened by dipping the screen into a formaldehyde solution. 
The unique feature of this process is the toughness of the 
photosensitive lacquer. The finished screen requires no 
hand-applied reinforcement coat of lacquer, which would 
cut down on the fineness of detail and accuracy of reproduc. 
tion. 

A similar German process, developed by Klimsch & Co., 
Frankfurt on Main, is described in the same report by Dr. 
M. L. Crossley, also consultant with the U. S. Army Quar 
termaster Corps. In this method, a copper cloth, similar to 
that used to filter gasoline, is coated with a solution of 
rolyvinylchloride and ammonium bichromate. Exposure and 
washing processes are the same as for the I. G. Farben 
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method. The lacquer does not require any further harden- 
ing before printing. In this method, designs may also be 
drawn directly on the screen. Screens prepared in this man- 
ner were said to be used for printing on both textiles and 
paper. Printing processes for both methods are similar to 
those used in regular screen printing. Orders for the report 
(P.B.-234638; photostat, $2; microfilm, 50 cents), should be 
addressed to the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and should be accom- 
panied by check or money order, payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 


Essentials of Water Resistance Listed 

Dr. J. Harrel Shipp, manager of the technical section of 
Du Pont’s fine chemicals division, told members of the 
New York Raincoat Manufacturers Association recently 
that they can shortly expect new data that will be of aid 
in designing garments. | 

The evaluation of clothing in actual or simulated rain- 
fall, with careful observation of performance, will be fa- 
cilitated by work carried on at United States Army Quarter- 
master depots, Dr. Shipp said at the merchandising clinic. 

Summing up the essentials to be determined about water 
repellent fabrics for rainwear, Dr. Shipp listed, first, the 
water resistance of the individual fibers, to see if the finish 


has been correctly applied; second, a water impact penetra- 


tion test, to find out whether the fibers are properly ar- 
ranged for adequate rain-resistance. The porous nature of 
the fabric can be measured by determining the air permea- 
bility. Either the static immersion test or the much better 
dynamic absorption test developed by the United States 
Army Quartermaster’s. office can be applied, Dr. Shipp 
said. The latter will give some information regarding re- 
sistance to wet rubbing. 


Safety Precautions With Organic Solvents 


Although most workers will not knowingly drink an 
organic solyent, protection from this possible hazard should 
be a plank in industrial safety platforms. For when solvents 
are taken internally, they may cause permanent damage to 
tissues and organs and, in severe cases, death may result. 
Solvents may be swallowed by intent or by accident. The 
story is told of a worker who heard someone describe a 
certain solvent as being “toxic.” The term sounded pleas- 
antly similar to “intoxicating” whereupon the man decided 
he would sample the liquid, which he did with fatal results. 
If a worker is informed that swallowing chemicals is dan- 
gerous and that solvents are no exception to this rule, it is 
not likely that he will deliberately violate it. 

All vessels or containers of solvent should be clearly 
marked and they should be kept out of reach of visitors 
and workers from other departments who may be passing 
through rooms in which solvent operations are performed. 
When not in use, containers of solvent should be properly 
stored. A doctor should-be called at once if anyone swallows 
a solvent, even 1f no symptoms of discomfort or poisoning 
are immediately evident. Solvents may have a delayed effect. 
First aid measures are limited to inducing vomiting, so as 
to remove the solvent from the body. Some common emetics 
are mustard, water, lukewarm salty water, and soapy water. 
While waiting for the arrival of the doctor, the accident 
victim should lie quiet in a well ventilated atmosphere.— 
From Satety Research Institute. 
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VIRGINIA 
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ViRGinia 


Na.S.0, 
VIRGINIA Hydrosulfite is a con- : 


SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 


centrated, white, stable, free-flowing 
uniformly crystalline powder, readily : 


100 lbs. of water 


soluble in water. 
at 68° F. will dissolve 21.8 lbs. 


Na.S:0,. Easy and complete solu- 
bility, and carefully controlled parti- 
cle siee recommend VIRGINIA 


“Hydro” as a preferred reducing 


agent for vat dyeing and stripping. 
Shipped in air-tight steel drums, 250 
lbs. net weight. 

Shipment will be made from 
West Norfolk, Va., in Carload and 
Less Carload lots; L. C. L. ship- 
ments from stocks in Boston 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 


Charlotte and Atlanta. 


‘“ESOTOO’’ 


Liquid SO- 
VIRGINIA "“ESOTOO"’ is an ideal 


antichlor. Its popular adoption has 


followed the development of a practi- 
cal semi-automatic method for regu- 
lating SO2 concentrations in the sour 
Write for a complete descrip- 


box. 
tion of the VIRGINIA method. 


VIRGINIA “ESOTOO” 


is shipped in steel cylinders 


150 lbs. net weight. 
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Textile Manufacturers Day 


When the School Textiles at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, announced that Saturday, Sept. 28, would 
be Textile Manufacturers Day it was assumed that about 
200 textile manufacturers, including wives, would be visit. 
ors. It now appears that the visitors will number almost 500 
and may even exceed that figure. 

Our estimate is based upon the fact that we have sold to 
textile manufacturers the entire lot of 400 tickets to the 
State College-Duke University football game which we re- 
served, and since our supply became exhausted have received 
many requests for tickets which we could not fill. 

We are advised by the college's athletic department that 
all of the seats in concrete stands have been sold but tem- 
porary stands to seat 6,000 have been erected and that a 
number of tickets will be sold in them. Such tickets can be 
secured by writing the athletic department at N. C. State 
College, and it is not wait until 


advisable to reaching 


Raleigh, for a sellout is expected. Checks may be sent with 


request that tickets be held for arrival. 
tickets are $1.50. 


Temporary stand 


The Textile Manufacturers Day program will be as fol- 
lows: 

Student guides will meet groups of visitors at any time 
they arrive at the School of Textiles Saturday morning, Sepi 
28, and show them the equipment and introduce members 
of the faculty to them. The time of 
Visitors. 


arrival is to sutt the 
Some of the recently installed 
knitting 


convenience of the 


machines, including «a loom, will shown” in 
operation, 

At 12 oclock noon 
Lieut.-Gov. L. Y. 


Broughton, W. | 


there will be short addresses by 
Gov. J. Melville 


Greensboro, N. C.. 


Ballentine. former 


( Nick) 


Carter of 
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-siders, 


president of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., 
and Dean Malcolm E. Campbell. 

At 12:30 all visitors will be the guests at a buffet lunch 
which will be supervised by the wives of the faculty of the 
School of Textiles. 

At 3 p. m. there will be a football game in Riddick Sta- 
dium between State College and Duke University, it being 
the opening game for both institutions. 

No invitation to be present on Textile Manufacturers 


Day is required by any textile manufacturer, textile machin- - 


ery and supply manufacturer or agent. All will be welcome. 


C.1.0. Legal Conference 


Isadore Katz of New York City, general counsel for the 
Textile Workers Union of America, Jerome Cooper of 
Birmingham, Ala., general counsel for the C. I. O. organiz- 
ing committee, several local attorneys and the leaders of the 
C. I. O.-drive recently held a conference in Charlotte. 

Prior to that meeting George Baldanzi, executive vice- 
president of the T. W. U. A., said: | 

They will look into the question of whether something can be 
done to stop the “‘very vicious’ Campaign which is being inaugurat- 
ed in some of the textile mills, not by the employers but by out 
against the union. ‘ 

After an all-day conference during which, we are in- 
formed, they, at times, considered the advisability of enter- 
ing suit against TEXTILE BULLETIN and David Clark but 
decided that freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
were still too well established in North Carolina, they ad- 
journed without action. 

We might also suggest that there were some participants 
in that conference who have no liking for courts of law, 
especially one which might order an inquiry into the record 
of persons even though they appeared in the roll of plain- 


tiff, 


We have made no statement about George Beldanzi. 
William Smith, Anthony Lucio or any of the others C, I. O. 
othcials, who have recently come into the South, which 1s 
not the truth and which we cannot sustain in any court. 

It is no libel to tell the truth no matter how bad the 
truth may be. 

The C. I. O. convention held at Atlantic City, and from 
which George Baldanzi and the others came South, did go 
on record, by a unanimous vote, in favor of the proposed 
Fair Employment Practices Commission legislation, 

The F. E. P. C., if enacted; would force cotton mills to 
employ Negro girls alongside white girls and would penal- 
ize any textile mill which refused to so employ them. 

It would force white girls to use the same rest rooms and 
the same restaurants as Negro girls and penalize white girls 
who refused to work under Negro overseers and Negro 
second hands. 

These statements are absolutely true and even though 
George Baldanzi, William Smith and the others may bluster 
and threaten suit they dare not deny our statements. 

In fact, in their work among the tobacco factories and 
warehouses, where Negro employees predominate, they 
boast to the Negroes that the C. 1. O. will help them achieve 
social equality with whites. 

Any man or woman, who is a member of the C. I. O., is a 
member of an organization which advocates and seeks to 
force Southern white people to.work..with Negroes. upon 
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the basis of social equality and to share rest rooms and 
restaurants with them. 

The most contemptible of all is the Southern white man 
who, because he gets a “cut” upon, the dues collected, 
willing to work for the C. I. O. and help sell Anglo- hei 
mill operatives “down the river’ and into permanent social 
equality with Negroes. 

Isadore Katz came from New York and Jerome Cooper 
from Birmingham, but in spite of the advance threats made 
by George Baldanzi, they feared to make an attack upon 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 


Good Riddance and Poor Addition 


It was with much. pleasure that we read in newspapers 
that Prof. E. E. Ericson had resigned his position with the 
University of North Carolina and become associated with 
Massachusetts State College. 

Professor Ericson, who distinguished himself a few years 
ago by going to Durham, N. C., and eating dinner in a 
Negro hotel with a Negro communist, has long been one 
of the leaders of the radical group of professors at the 
University of North Carolina. 

In the early stages of World War II, when most com 
munists, and near communists, had the idea that Russia was 
on the side of Germany, Professor Ericson was an active 
member of a disloyal group, called the American Peace 
Mobilization Movement, which did all in its power to delay 
our production of war materials. 

In spite of our efforts to avoid war and the much criti- 
cized appeasement efforts upon the part of Great Britain, 
Professor Ericson, speaking at High Point, N. C., on Jan. 6, 
1941, said: 

The corporate interests of Great Britain, of France and of Amer- 
ica are those who unchained the mad dog of Europe and who armed 

The United States has never been neutral and never used its re- 
sources for peace, 

From the day Germany attacked his beloved Russia, Pro- 
fessor Ericson ceased broadcasting falsehoods and offered 
no further objection to our preparation for the war which 

was forced upon us, 

North Carolina and its university will be better for the 
departure of E. E. Ericson. 

Our pleasure at the departure of Professor Ericson is 
somewhat dimmed by the announcement that Prof. Paul N. 


Guthrie of Randolph-Macon Woman's College at Lynch- 


burg, Va., and a recent member of the Atlanta Regional 


‘Wage Stabilization Board, has been employed as professor 


of economics at the Chapel Hill unit of the University of 
North Carolina, 

Many at Randolph-Macon College and many business 
men in Virginia rejoiced when they heard that Professor 
Guthrie was to leave. 

Many of those textile manufacturers who were unfortu- 
nate enough to have to appear before him while he was a 
member of the Atlanta Regional Wage Stabilization Board 
testify to his unfitness for that position by reason of his 
preyudices and ‘his unfairness and that he was so impressed 
by his own importance that he was lacking in courtesy, in 
fact, often insulting. 

A professor from a woman's college, a man of very 
mediocre ability, has been added to the faculty of the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina as a professor of economics. As 
far as we know his only recommendation was that he is an 
ultra-liberal. 

The Business Foundation was organized for the avowed 
purpose of making it possible to secure outstanding men for 


teachers in the School of Commerce and Business at the 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and its incor- 


porators will be interested to learn that the first man selected 
for that faculty, a professor of economics, is to come from a 
woman's college where he was regarded as a mediocre 
teacher and that his chief qualifications seem to be that he 
is an ultra-liberal and that while a member of a wage stabili- 
zation board he plainly exhibited a dislike for incustry and 
its representatives. 

Very few North Carolina business men or manufacturers 
will relish the idea Of having their sons taught by Professor 
Guthrie, and his appointment will doubtless retard the 

growth of the Business Foundation. 

Our information about Professor’ Guthrie came first 
a prominent citizen of Virginia who, after expressing 
pleasure that Guthrie was to leave that state, said: that it 
was rumored that he had been employed by the University 
of North Carolina, and second, from textile manufacturers 
who had been unfortunate enough to appear before him in 
Atlanta. 


Sellout to Unions 


The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch says editorially : 


It is dificult to see how the Wage Stabilization Board can fail 
to resign in a body, now that President Truman and Stabilization 
Director John R. Steelman have slapped it squarely in the face, 
and then knocked the props from under it, with.their abject sell- 
out to the striking A. F. of L. maritime union. 

The prompt repudiation of the board by the very officials who 
should have stood behind it marks a new low in Federal kowtow- 
ing to organized labor.. 

It is difhcult to see what limits there are now to union demands. 
with the stabilization policy in shreds, and the board set up to 
protect it repudiated by the administration. It is altogether obvious 
that Washington no longer is interested in whether arguments are 
right or wrong, but merely how much naked power is behind them. 


American Exports 


In spite of the slowness in the manufacture of automobiles 
for export, American factories and farms are expected to 
achieve in 1946 the $10,000,000,000 export goal set last 
year. 

Backing up pee Commerce Department estimate, an 
Export-Import Bank analysis shows that more than one-half 
the export goal had been met by the end of June. 

The Export-Import Bank analysis shows that the United 
States supplied other countries with $4,028.000,000 more 
in goods and services than it received from them during the 
first half of this year. 

The $5,786,000,000 in goods exported by this country 
during the six-month period were valued at $3,449,000,000 
above the worth of import from the rest of the world, while 
services supplied by the United States were valued at $579, 
000,000 more than those received. 

There is certainly nothing in the export situation to jus- 
tify the recent stock market decline or pessimism about the 
business outlook. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GREENVILLE, —]. W. Egan & Co. has received a 
state charter to engage in the manufacture,and distribution 
of upholstery felts. Waste from Greenville textile plants 
will be used as raw material. Principal officers are J. W. 
and P. M. Egan. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-Construction of an addition to the 
plant. of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., costing approximately 
$75,000, has been approved by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Anchor Cord Mill, 
chartered with capital stock of $12,000 to ‘manufacture 
and deal in textile products.’ T. T. Hughes is president, 
James C. Hughes vice-president and Ida Lee Hughes secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Inc.. has been 


4 


PETERSBURG, VA.—A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to Jageir Textile Industries listing maximum _ 
of $100,000 and William Earle White of Petersburg a 
president. The firm is authorized to ‘manufacture and eal 
in textiles.’ 


Fort, N. C.—The Civilian. Production Administra- 
tion has approv ed the construction of an $88,000 
dyeing and finishing plant which, when completed, will be 
operated as a unit of the United Merchants & Manufactur- 


ers group. 


Protein from soybeans, which subsequently will be made into 
soybean fiber, will be the main activity in this new protein ex- 
traction plant of the Drackett Co. at its soybean processing cen- 
ter at Sharonville, near Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
currently are being put on this new plant, 
sufficient soybean pretein to permit the company to step up 
sharply its output of soybean fiber. At ithe same time the Drack- 
ett firm is completing as part of the center a new plant for the 
manufacture of this fiber. 


ouches 
expected to provide 


“nishing 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—Prue Textile Co.. 
chartered to ‘deal in textile products 
ital stock of $100,000. 


Inc., has been 
,’ with authorized cap- 


Toccoa, GaA.—-North Georgia Processing Co., Inc., has 
awarded a contract for construction of a $72.500 thread 
manufacturing plant. 


ELKIN, N. C-—Chatham Mfg. Co. has been notified that 
it will receive the National. Safety Council’s Distinguished 
Service to Safety Award as the result of an outstanding rec- 
ord in accident prevention. | 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C; 


Inc 


Herndon Spinning Mill, 
., has received a charter to manufacture textile products. 
Authorized capital stock is $100,000, subscribed stock $300 
by J. E. Herndon, Mrs. Virginia Herndon and J. R. Davis, 
all of Kings Mountain. 


has recerved a charter to operate mills here. 


NortTH WILKESBORO, 


Co 


Barnes-Gilreath Textile 
Au- 


thorized capital stock is $125,000 and stock of $3,000 was 


subscribed by Raymond Barnes, John Gilreath and Lela F. 
Barnes, all of North Wilkesboro. 


HIGH N. ©C.—Ftine-Tex 
ceived a charter to deal in textile fabrics. 


POINT, 
Authorized capi- 
tal stock is 1,000 shares at no par value, with subscribed 
stock of three shares by J. L. Fine, Rosa Lee Fine of High 
Point, and Herman Gottesman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLEMSON, S. C.—-Deering, Milliken & Co. has opened a 
textile research laboratory on the ground floor of the Clem 
son College textile building. The laboratory will be used 
by the various manufacturing plants operated by the com 


in this area. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. ¢ DuCourt Mills, Inc.. has pur 
chased the Mountain View Hotel in order to provide quar 
ters for employees of the manufacturing plant. DuCour! 
Mills ts a corporation formed recently to operate the former 


Phentx Mill No. 1. which was purchased from Burlington 
Mills. Inc. 


CLoveR, S$. C.—-New machinery which has been ordered 
by the Hampton Yarn Division of American Thread Co. is 
expected to result in employment of 150 additional workers 
at the firm’s local plant. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—-Mathews Mill has won the Labor 
Department's certificate of safety achievement for an out- 
stand’ng reduction in its accident frequency rate. In the 
first six months of this year, accidents were reduced 81 per 


cent below the rate for the corresponding period of 1945. 


GASTONIA, N. ~—United States Rubber Co. has pur 
chased the combed yarn plant of Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc.. 
in a move to further diversify its production of textile prod 
ucts. The plant, employing 300 men and women, has 19, 
000 spindles. The purchase price was $1,300,000 for the 
equipment and land plus an additional sum to 
be determined by audit for raw materials and other assets. 
The plant will continue to..operateunder.the present man- 


buildings, 
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agement, with Don Maddox in charge as superintendent. 


Production of 20s and 50s combed yarn will continue with- 
out interruption. Built in 1921, the Gastonia mill is con- 
sidered one of the leading combed yarn plants in the coun- 


try. United States Rubber Co. owns other textile plants at 


Winnsboro, S. C., Hogansville, Ga., Scottsville, 
ville, Tenn., and New Bedford, Mass. 


Va., Shelby- 


GOLDVILLE, $. C_—-Construction of a four-story brick and 
steel addition to the plant of Joanna Textile Mills Co. has 
been completed and will be put into operation as soon as 
new machinery is installed. The new equipment includes 
cards and spinning frames, increasing the plant's spindleage 
from 89,928 to 103,176. Other projects in the $2,150,000 
expansion program include the installation of 400 new 
looms, construction of 50 three-bedroom houses and a -24- 
family apartment building. 


Two new chenille products firms have received state char. 
ters and have begun operations in North Carolina. They 
are White-Tuft Chenilles Corp. at Charlotte, and Tuftex 
Corp. at Bynum. 


By importing large quantities of Irish linen in the gray 
state far in. advance of seasonable requirements, Barret Tex- 
tile Corp. has made it possible to bleach, dye, print and 
finish this popular fabric almost on a custom-made basis. 
Thus, the firm is able to combine a product which serves 
two consumer demands—the desire for fabrics produced 
by European craftsmen, and the advantage of goods proc- 
essed by advanced American dyeing and finishing tech- 
niques, 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 


cards with 
75 motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


5. MESERVEY 
Decatur, Ga. 


“BLACKIE” CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 
Where desperate need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled “‘humidifier’’ can 


hardly failto help. Thus ‘humidifiers’ ’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


Yes, ““humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 


No piping changes. 
self-cleaning Turbomatic — 


interchangeable with earlier > Cu 


and other models. 


Parks-Cramer Comp any 
| | 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Jesse Hodges, Southern sales manager for 
American Paper Tube Co. of Woonsocket, 
R. I., was stricken with a heart attack Sept. 
8 at his home in Charlotte and is patient at 
Memorial Hospital, where he will be con- 
fined for an indefinite period. The company 
will continue to maintain ofhces in Charlotte 
and until Mr. Hodges is able to resume his 
duties,. Harold L. Ambhrein, treasurer and 
general manager, will spend a considerable 
portion of his time in the South. Mr. Ambh- 
rein suggests that the companys Southern 
customers continue to contact the Charlotte 
office for any needed information or service. 


Claude L. Wyrick has resigned as vice 
president and general manager of Lola 
Mills, Inc:, Stanley, N.C. and as vice- 
president of Stanley Supply Co. 
C. Rhyne, formerly associated with Morgan 
Cotton Mills, Inc., at Laurel Hill, N. C.. 
has been appointed plant manager for Lola 


Mills. 


Appointment ot Roland H. Gray (at left 


below) and S. A. Steere (right) as vice- 


presidents of the Goodyear Clearwater Mills 
and the Goodyear Decatur Mills with plants 
at Cartersville, 


(G2... 


Rockmart and. Cedartown, 


and in Decatur, Ala. has been an- 


nounced. Mr. Gray's duties will include 
business contacts for the four plants in the 
area as well as supervision over the ac- 


counting of each. Mr. Steere will continue 


in charge of operations of the mills. Mr. 
Gray, who will make his home in Cedar- 
town, Ga., has been with Goodyear since 
November, 1933, when he was made assist- 
ant treasurer of. the Goodyear Decatur 
Mills. Mr. Steere, who is manager of the 
company's cotton and fabric production de- 
partments, joined Goodyear in 1919 as su- 
perintendent of its textile mills in Califor- 
nia. Since 1922 he has been in charge of 
fabric production 


Vernon W. Foster, who. has been active 
in newspaper work at Spartanburg, S. C., 
the industrial 
relations. department of Spartan Mills, 
Startex Mills and Beaumont Mfg. Co. at 
Spartanburg 


has become associated with 
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Marshall 


T. W. Kitchen has succeeded P. E. Smith 
as superintendent of the finishing plant of 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 

W. H. Cousins has resigned as chief of 
Dan River's costs estimate department to 
become office manager for Newberry (S. 


C.) Textile Mills. 


John R. Hester has resigned as _ vice- 
president and general manager of North 
Carolina Fabrics Corp., Yadkin, to devote 
his full time to operation of a garment 
manufacturing firm he is establishing at 
Charlotte. His duties have been taken over 
by W.-H. Robertson, Jr., vice-president. 

. John A. Ramsey leaves -his post as 
superintendent of North Carolina Fabrics 
Oct., 15 to become associated with the 
Clearwater Mfg. Co. bleachery at Old Fort, 
N. C. 


E. S. Tennent, left, 
has been appointed 
purchasing agent for 
all textile plants in 
the South which are 
part of the Reeves 
Bros., Inc., organiza- 
tion, including Fair- 
forest Finishing Co., 
Saxon Mills and War- 
rior Duck Mills at 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Mills Mill No. 1 at 
Greenville, S. C., and No. 2 at Woodruff, 
S. C.; Chesnee Division-Saxon Mills. at 
Chesnee, S. C.; and Grace Cotton Mills at 
Rutherfordton, N. C. Mr. Tennant, who 
completed 31% years of service with the 
Army Air Forces last January, will maintain 
offices in the Montgomery Building at 
Spartanburg. For the past 19 years he has 
been general purchasing agent for a num- 
ber of Southern mills. This agency, also lo- 
cated in the Montgomery Building, hence- 
forth will be known as the Sheldon Stearns 
Purchasing Agency, with Mrs. Ruth Stearns 
as assistant. 


A. D. Elliott, agent tor Huntsville ( Ala.) 
Mfg. Co., has been given additional duties 
as vice-president in charge of operations 
for the two Saratoga Victory Mills, Inc., 
plants at Guntersville and Albertville, Ala. 
The mills are part of the M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., organizattion 


Ralph E. McKenna has been appointed 
superintendent of Pomona Mfg. Co. at 
Greensboro, N. C. He succeeds Robert M. 
Cushman, resigned. 


W. A. Julian, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and cotton buyer for Cramerton (N. 
C.) Mils, Inc. has been placed in charge 


of the recently established cotton depart 
ment of Burlington Mills Corp. The cen 
tral buying office will be located at Cramer 
ton Mills, which recently became part ot 
the Burlington organization. 


D. Beacham, 
left; has joined the 

Southern sales staft of 
National Ring Travel. 
er Co. and has been 
assigned to the South 
Carolina territory 
He will maintain 
headquarters at Honea 
Path. §; C. 


Walter W. Adcock, formerly of Robeson 
Mills at St. Pauls, N. C., has accepted a po 
sition as assistant superintendent of th: 
Adrian Plant of American Yarn & Process 
ing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. Buford A. Rob 
bins has been transferred from his position 
aS assistant superintendent of the Adrian 
Plant to a similar position of the company's 
Madora Plant. . . . Stanley Duval, formerl) 
assistant superintendent of Abbeville (S.C. ) 
Mills, has joined A. Y. P. as assistant to th 
general manager. 


J. M. James has resigned as overseer o! 
weaving for Marjane Weaving Co., Cha: 
lotte, to become superintendent of Bolja 
mas Weaving Co. at Gadsden, Ala., an or 
ganization which soon will begin the man 
ufacture of drapery and upholstery fabrics 


BACK TO CIVILIAS 
LIFE: A. Welling La 
Grone, left, whos 
Army service laste 
nearly six years, ha 
joined the sales - se: 


Woolley & Co. 0! 
Atlanta, Ga. He wil 
be assistant to Walte: 
L. Whisnant, who r 
cently was made the company's distric' 
sales manager in the Carolinas and Vu 
ginia. Mr. LaGrone and his family wi! 
make their home at Greenville, S. C. 
Addison B. Carwile, recently released fror 
Army duty, has become director of person 
nel training for Abbeville (S. C.) Cotto: 
Mills. Peter M. Strang, who was 


senior cotton technologist ‘with the U. > 


Department of Agriculture prior to enter. 


ing the Navy 3% years ago, has joined th 


staff of the Institute of Textile Technology -- 


Charlottesville, Va., for work on textil 
machinery development. 
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A FOOTBALL PLAYER is no better 


oughton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE’ 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


NOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
| .cHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


HEADQUARTERS 


SIZING + PENETRANTS 

«SOFTENERS ALKALIES 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SENDEL WOOLEY 


TVLE TREMITALS 
748 STREET ATL ART 


And a card is no better 
than its CLOTHING 


Weak legs never made a good football player, and poor card 
clothing or improperly selected clothing never makes for 
good carding. 


Ashworth card clothing is synonymous with quality, and 


Ashworth service enables you to keep it in good condition 


and to select the right clothing for the purpose. 


It you have a card clothing problem, let one of our practical 


service representatives make recommendations. This same 


representative will, if you so desire, inspect your cards 


(including clothing, bearings and chains), fee of charge, at 


regular intervals, and recommend a repair program involving 
minimum expense and minimum loss of productive time 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) | 
Fall River* +} Worcester* Philadelphia*{{ Atlantat} 


Greenville{} Charlotte {{  Dallast{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, mc. 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 


PHONEERS 
“CARD CLOTHING 
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Fayette Leister, veteran of a quarter-cen- 
tury of service as an anti-friction bearing 
engineer, has been elected by directors ot 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., to 
the office of vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering. He has been identified with Fatnir 
since 1921. 


Kenneth Barnard, 
left, has been appoint- 
ed to head the textile 
resin application lab- 
oratory of American 
Cyanamid’s textile 
resin department. Mr. 
Barnard is an active 
member of many chem- 
ical and scientific or- 
ganizations and has 
served the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists as chairman of the 
intersectional contest and chairman of the 
standing committee on conventions. and pro- 
grams, During the war he was the industry 
representative On the tropical deterioration 
committee (textiles) of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. Before 
joining American Cyanamid Mr. Barfnard 
was reseatch director of the 
rayon division of Pacific Mills. 


cotton and 


Richard F. Muller has been named man- 
ager of the New Orleans, La., district of- 
fice of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.,: succeeding 
F. W. Stevens who after 41 years of service 
has requested to be released from this: re- 
sponsibility. Mr, Muller, who was promoted 
to assistant manager of the New Orleans 
district office early this year, joined. Allis- 
Chalmers in 1920 upon his graduation from 
Tulane University. 


P. M. Dinkins has been made president 
and.a director of Jefferson Chemical Co., 
Inc. Jefferson Chemical was organized in 
November, 1944, by American Cyanamid 
Co. and The Texas Co. to produce chemicals 
from petroleum and petroleum gases. Its 
first plant, now under construction at Port 


Neches, Tex., will produce intermediate 
chemicals used in the synthetic rubber, plas- 
tics, textile and other industries. 


Dr. Samuel Lenher, manager of the Cham. 
bers Works of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., at Deepwater Point, N. J., has 
been appointed director of manufacture for 
the dyestuffs division of the company, with 
headquarters in Wilmington. He will iake 
the position, a new one in the organic chem- 
icals department, on Oct. 1. In his, new 
capacity, Dr. Lenher will report to Dr. Ivan 
Gubelmann, manager of the dyestufts divi- 
sion. C. Brothers, assistant manager wf 
the Chambers Works, moves up to the man- 
agership. He will be succeeded by Francis 
Knowles. 


OBITUARY 


Vincent A, Mims, superintendent of 
W chadkee Mills, died Sept. 13. at 
Talladega, Ala., following a brief illness. 


Yarn 


Henry Monerief, 61, an employee of 
Cedartown (Ga.) Yarn Mills, Inc., tor 45 
years, died Aug. £5. 
ed with the plant 


He had heen associat- 


throughout his adult 


years. 


W. Maxwell Moore, 61, a former vice- 
president of the E, I. du: Pont de Nemours 
& Co. rayon department, died recently at 
Wilmington, Del. Two sisters and a brother 
SUrVIVE. 


William CC. Cleveland, 634, prominent 
in the textile 
years, died 


industry for a number of 
at Greenville, S. C. 
Until several years ago he owned and op- 
erated Brevard (N. C.) Cotton Mills. He 
was board chairman of Southern Weaving 
Co, at Greenville, and vice-president ot 
Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Survivors in- 
his 


recently 


clude widow, 


a son, two daughters, 
three brothers and a sister. 

James E. Ford, 71, secretary and 
treasurer of Linford Mills, Inc.. at Belmont, 
N. C., died recently. 


aS 


Walter T. Bunce, until recently Sout! 
ern manager at Charlotte for Arnold, Hoff 
man & Co., Inc., died Aug. 28 at his hom 
in East Greenwich, R. I. At the time of h 
death he was export manager for the con 
pany with headquarters at Providence, R. | 


He is survived by his widow, two sons and @ 


a daughter. 


Donald S. MeClain, 50, at one tim: 
associated in the ownership and operatio: 
of the former Atco (Ga.) Mills, died Sep 
7 at Atlanta, Ga. He is survived by hi 
wife; son, daughter, mother, 
brother, 


sister anc. 


Thomas A. Ryan, 81, research directo: 

the textile machinery manufacturing 
concern of G. L. Brownell Co., died recent 
ly at Worcester, Mass. He leaves two sister: 
a brother and two daughters. 


for 


Lieut.-Comdr. Ed 
ward Rowell Holt. 
Jr., left, who wa 
reported missing and 
presumed lost Aug 
24. 1945, while com 
manding the subma 
rine S. Buii 
head in the Java Sea 
has been officially di 
clared dead, Secre 
tary of the Nav) 
James Forrestal has 
notified parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowell Holt of Cha: 
lotte. For his. se: 
vices, Commander Holt was awarded th: 
submarine combat insignia and commended 
in absentia by Rear Admiral James Fif 
commander of the Navy's Seventh Fleet. H: 
was said to be the youngest submarine con 
mander in the Navy. His father is Southern 
representative of U S Bobbin & Shuttle C 
Surviving are his wife, the former Miss 
Mary Herndon Davis of Laurens, S. C., hiv 


. parents, and one sister, Miss Peggy Holt 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


New Bulletin Describes 
Model 40 Controller 


Bulletin 381, now being distributed 
by Foxboro ( Mass.) Co., describes the 
Model 40 Controller, the newest addi- 
tion to the company’s line of instru- 
ments for process control. Large illus- 
trations, accompanied by appropriate 
text, explain the many features of de- 
sign which make the Model 40 virtual- 
ly a wholly new instrument, in design 
and construction. The operating-panel 
feature of Stabilog control instruments 
is shown, and the convenience of Op- 
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eration of maintenance of the Model 
40, achieved through unit construction 
and assembly, is well illustrated. Indi- 
cating models, as well as single and 
multiple-pen recorders are shown, and 
the five types of control action avail- 
able in the Model 40 are explained. 
Copies of the bulletin will be sent on 
request, 


Sylvania, A. V. C. Merger 
Effective This Month 


American Viscose Corp.'s acquisi- 
tion of the assets and business of Syl- 


vania Industrial Corp. became effectty: 
Sept. 12, according to a joint announce: 
ment by William C. Appleton, pres 
dent, and Dr. Frank H. Reichel, chair- 
man of the board. Sylvania will now 
be known as the Sylvania Division o! 
American Viscose Corp. Both con 
panies use cellulose as a principal raw 
material and employ related manufa 
turing and chemical. . processes,. al- 
though their .products..are. non-com- 
petitive. American Viscose Corp. map 
ufactures rayon yarn and staple ‘fibe: 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. manufactures 
cellophane, cellulose casings for meats. 
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Here is the final “Scott : 


Tester Data Sheet.’ Request 


any others you need fo 


& MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 8 
CALIBRATION - INCLINE- PLANE 


To check calibration of,.the IP-4 machine, 
weigh the carriage complete with all attachments 
(clamp, pen and weights for range to be checked). 
Carriage should weigh exactly twice the effective 
capacity (i.e. a 10-lb. cap. carriage should weigh 
20 Ibs.)."On the IP-2, a 250-gram capacity car- 
riage, complete with attachments, should weigh 
591.51 grams—other capacities in same propor- 
tion. (A carriage weight should weigh an amount 
equal to the required capacity divided by the sine 
of the angle of maximum inclination.) 


After determining that carriage weight is cor- 
rect, see that rims of wheels and tracks are 
smooth and free of all dirt, rust, etc. Place car- 
riage on track midway of its run. Adjust pen to 
rest in O horizontal on the chart. Then start the 

© plane inclining. The line drawn will start vertical 
: —indicating combined starting friction and in- 
ertia—but should move away from the vertical 
within the first two small spaces in the chart to 
indicate a satisfactory calibration. 

If it does not, proceed as follows: 

1. See that pen point is in good mechanical 
condition and sliding freely. 

2. With commercial solvent and soft rag clean 
foreign materials from wheels and track. 

3. Check tracking of wheels. 

4. Remove wheels and wash ball bearings; re- 
pack per instructions. 

5. Plain-bearing Wheels: Check condition of 
pivots, and indentation in axle and point in 
frame. 

6. In replacing either type bearing, take care 
not to restrict rotation of wheel. 

7. Check track alignment; tracks must be 
parallel and in same plane. 


The many Scott Testers supply the 
needs of testing textiles, rubber, 
wire, paper, etc., up to 1 ton tensile. 


REQUEST “CATALOG & 
DATA BOOK NO. 45” 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


115 Blackstone Street - 
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complete your Set of 8 


0 Free-Wheeling 


AS USED TO MAINTAIN WIDTH OF SPUN RAYONS 


The diagram herewith shows how a leading 
finishing plant uses the Mount Hope Free-Wheel- 
ing Expander between the dye pad and a Proctor 
and Schwartz Air Dryer to keep spun rayons at 
maximum width and to eliminate all creases and 
wrinkles. 


The Mount Hope Expander in this instance 
has replaced a wooden slot-type expander, 
because, being ball bearing mounted, it is 
“free-wheeling” and therefore puts less strain on 
the goods. 


Other advantages are as follows:— 


Because the warp is subjected to minimum 
tension, the Neoprene surface of the roll has extra 
long life. 


Expanders can be set at any desired angle to 
the cloth, 


Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely 
mounted in steel spools to outlast many Neoprene 
sleeve coverings and so designed that they cannot 
stick nor turn on the axle and cut it. | 

This expander is suitable not only for spun 

rayon but for all fabrics, including rayon marqui- 
sette and rayon and cotton tire cord. 

We will be glad to assist you, free of charge, 
with your cloth opening, guiding, or cross-stretch 
problem. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES—John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.: Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bldg., Providence 3, 
R. I.: Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hemilton and Montreal 3, Canada: Sidney Springer, 316 East 


Providence, R. |. 


Commercial St., Los Angeles 12, Cali! 
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self-sealing viscose bands for bottle 
tops, textile sizes and finishes and 
plastic molding compounds. Amertcan 
Viscose Corp. has seven plants located 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia, and employs 21,000 people. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. has one plant 
which is at Fredericksburg, Va., and 
employs approximately 2,000 people. 


Burkhart-Schier. Chemical 
Develops Soap Extender 


Of timely interest to the textile in- 
dustry is the development of a soap 
extender by Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn. The cost of 
this new product—Burk-Schier XX- 
T—is less than that of soap, yet may 
be substituted pound for pound for a 
considerable percentage of soap cus- 
tomarily used. Woolen and worsted 
mills report that superior results are 
obtainable with XX-T at an actual 
savings by replacing three ounces of 


soap in the fulling and scouring form- 


ula with three ounces of Burk-Schier 
XX-T, retaining the usual amount of 
soda ash. The soap stock has added 
detergency and is kept fluid. The prob- 
lem of starting up with gelled or solid 
soap stock is eliminated. With the 
above formula wetting is faster and 
dirt, soil and grease are readily re- 
moved and held in suspension for 
quick rinsing. 

For scouring rayons and cottons, 
XX-T may be applied successfully to 
yarns, hosiery and piece goods. Burk- 
Schier XX-T and mild alkali insure 
clean, well bottomed goods—ready for 
bleaching or for dyeing. XX-T has 


excellent wetting properties, and when 
used in the dye bath in place of soap, 
insures even penetration of dyestuff 
and clear bright colors in a minimum 
of time. Burk-Schier XX-T is said to 
be a versatile auxiliary and of special 
interest now in view of the shortage of 
soaps and other wet processing agents. 
XX-T is available in quantity and im- 
mediate deliveries can be made. Sam- 
ples and further data upon request. 


Lixate Brine Pamphlet 
Offered By Company 
International Salt Co., Inc., orig- 
inator of the technique of making 
brine by self-filtration, has just pub- 


lished a pamphlet describing operating 


economies that the Lixate rock salt dis- 
solve produces in regenerating zeolite 
water softeners. Copies of it and other 
literature on the Lixator may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the com- 
pany in Scranton, Pa. Explaining that 
the Lixator is made in a wide range of 
sizes to meet any brine volume require- 
ments, the pamphlet points out that 
the unit is completely automatic, elim- 
inates salt handling and produces pure, 
fully saturated, self-filtered brine. 


New Bulletin Describes 


Sheerset, Lacet Finishes 


The. textile resin department of 
American Gyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J., has published a new bulletin on 
its Sheerset and Lacet resin. finishes 
which are designed to give durable 
crispness and shrinkage control to all 


‘types of sheer fabrics and to Notting- 


ham laces. The bulletin describes th« 
method of application and results ob 
tained. Included are contrasting illus 
trations of treated and untreated lace 
curtains which show graphically the 
superior shrinkage control and stabil 
zation of the resin treated curtains. 
This type of finish was thoroughly 
tested during the war, when millions 
of yards of cotton and nylon insect net 
ting that were processed with a durable 
resin finish developed by American 
Cyanamid maintained a_ satisfactory 
stiffness and shrinkage control in the 
heat and humidity of the South Pacifx 
jungles. This aqueous resin process re- 
vamped for civilian use as Sheerest and 
Lacet resins - offers one-bath finishe: 


. imparting shrinkage control, light fast 


and wash fast pastel colors, and dur 
able bodying with desirable draping 
qualities. Bulletin No. 103 is available 
on application. 


Progress Citation Given 
To Raybestos-Manhattan 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic. 
N. J., has been awarded a certificate of 
honorable mention by Financial W orld 
in recognition of progress reflected in 
its 1945 annual report to stockholders, 
as compared with that of a decade ago 
The company received a similar award 
in 1944. The award reads: ‘“This is to 
certify that the 1945. financial state 
ment of the above company was judged 
as among those which showed improve 
ment since 1936 from the standpoin' 
of content, typography and format in 
the survey of 1,500 annual reports ex 
amined during 1946.” 


The South’s Textile Industry Served— 


through our District Office 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For. information and prompt service 
: write, wire or telephone 


J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone : 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK + CINCINNATI! 
CLEVELAND +» MINNEAPOLIS 


CHARLOTTE + BOSTON 


* PHILADELPHIA + LOS ANGELES 
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New Bulletin Describes 
Crease Resistant Finish 


Publication of a bulletin describing 
the use of Aerotex Cream 450 has 
been announced by American Cyana- 
mid Co. Aerotex Cream 450 is one of 
the chief resins used for crease re- 
sistant finishes, particularly on spun 
rayon and spun rayon mixtures of ace- 
tate, aralac or cotton. It has also been 
a popular resin for  creaseproofing 
linens as well as certain cotton fabrics, 
particularly voiles, and it is an im- 
portant component for durable glazed 
chintz effects on cotton. The bulletin 
(Textile Finishing Bulletin 115) is 
available upon application to the Tex- 
tile Resin Department, American 


| Cyanamid Co., at Bound Brook, N. J. 


Booklet Describes Basic 
Water-Softening Methods 


Basic types of ion-exchanging water 
softeners for industrial, institutional 
and municipal use are explained in a 
booklet issued by the Permutit Co., 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
The water softeners, manufactured by 
Permutit, are of both pressure and 


gravity types which feature automatic 
equipment to control backwashing, 
brining and rinsing processes. Copies 
of the booklet can be had upon written 
request to the company. 


Rohm & Haas Promotes 
Mildewproofing Agent 


Announcement has been made of 
the development of a new mildew- 
proofing compound in the laboratories 
of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 
During wartime it was used to protect 
the stitching on Army tents and other 
fighting equipment from the destruc- 
tive fungi found in the jungles. Con- 
taining 40 per cent active fungicide, 
Hyamine 3258 is a light tan paste 
which may be made fluid by heating 
to 80° F. A water dispersible quatern- 
ary ammonium pentachlorophenate, it 
combines synergistically the anti-fun- 
gal properties of quaternary ammoni- 
um salts with those of the chloro- 
phenates. A typical mildewproofing 
formulation consists of approximately 
ten per cent Hyamine 3258 with a 
small amount of isopropanol and a 
wetting agent such as Triton X-155— 
all in water solution. 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 
% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric* 
Always Uniform 
Boils Thin 
THE KEEVER 3 
STARCH CO. 


HOW TO PREPARE 
AN EMPLOYEE'S HANDBOOK 


A MANUAL TO SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY 


.The handbook offers management an opportunity 
to reach every employee and to influence him 
favorably toward the aims and policies of the 
company. It helps to ease returned servicemen 
into civilian work. It offers a medium to make 
known company rules and regulations. 


HOW TO PREPARE AN EMPLOYEE'S HAND- 
BOOK is designed as a working tool in the 
preparation of the new handbook or the revi- 
sion. of the old one. It is bound in loose-leaf 
form and contains over 300 pages. It includes 
1,700 actual examples of company policies on 
578 subjects. Included with each manual is a 
model. pocket-size handbook made up to illus- 
trate the use of new ideas in handbook prepara- 
tion. 


The first half of the manual deals with what to 
tell the employees: the second half with how to 
tell the employees what you want them to 
know. 


| Among the contents are standard information 
on Federal Labor Laws and Withholding Taxes, 
as well as practical details on how to plan the 
production of the book such as size, layout, 
printing illustrations. The manual has 32 illus- 
trations which may be used in the preparation 
of your own handbook. Size 10'2 x 8's, loose- 
leaf, fabrikoid binding, price $12.50. 


CONFERENCE LEADER'S 
SOURCE BOOK 


Guides you every step of the way in conducting 
your conferences. Explains conference methods 
and techniques, provides source material and 
outlines, to enable conference leaders to plan 
programs, 110 suggested conference outlines. 


Size 11'2 x 11, loose-leaf, 34 sections, 552 pages. 
price $15.00. 


I Gentlemen: Please send 
') Copies of HOW TO PREPARE AN 


Netional Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 
Deep River, Conn. 


EM - 
PLOYEE’S HANDBOOK at $12.50 each, plus 
postage. 


| 
Copies of CONFERENCE LEADER’S SOURCE 


i BOOK at $15.00 each, plus postage. 
| 


State 


T. Bo] 
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Gating Uneven Yarn? 


Worn saddles may be the trouble, 
for they will cause the top rolls to 
drag. 


Inspect your saddles at regular in- 
tervals and replace them the minute 
they have outlived their usefulness, 
as they won't last forever. 


“It costs so little and savesso much.” 


LOCK-IN SADDLE 


Has device for oiling top roils 
with very little attention. May 
be used to weight all three rolls 
or (by reversing back saddle) to 
weight front and back rolls only. 
One of many different types 
that we furnish. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
RHODE ISLAND, U. &. A. 


BRISTOL, 
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Nolu Self-Lubricating Bearing 
Adaptable for Textile Use 


A self-lubricating bearing, suitable 
for spinning machines, looms and other 
textile machines, is announced by the 
Nolu Oilless Bearing Co., German- 
town 44, Philadelphia, Pa. Used ex- 
tensively in machinery where cleanli- 
ness and sanitation are prime factors, 
Nolu oilless bearings are carefully tool- 
ed hardwood sections impregnated with 
a high grade lubricating oil. Clean and 
dry to the touch, the locked in oil is 
released to lubricate the bearing surface 
when warmed by the friction of the 
moving shaft. 


Bristol Announces New 
Bulletin On Tachometers 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, 


~ Conn., announces a new bulletin, No. 


$1400, describing its line of tacho- 
meter recorders and indicators. The 12- 
page bulletin includes a complete de- 
scription of the Pyromaster potentio- 
meter-type tachometer together with a 
description of the millivoltmeter-type 
indicating, and strip-chart recording 
tachometers. Complete wiring  dia- 
grams, application data, and accessory 
information are given, including illus- 
trations of instruments, magnetos, and 
a typical installation: Copies of the 
bulletin are available from the com- 
pany. 


Ceglin-Latex Compound 
| Used On Pile Fabrics 


Using a compound of Ceglin cellu- 
lose ethers and rubber latex as a back: 
ing composition for pile fabrics, syl- 
vania Industrial Corp. has developed 
a new method of finishing such ma- 
terials so that they are rendered more 
resistant to ageing and laundering. The 
process is covered by U. S. Patent 2,- 
391,867, issued to James Andrew 
Clark and assigned to the company. 
According to the terms of the patent, 
the new method also decreases the 
quantity of rubber latex used in the 
treatment of pile fabrics and produces 
a fabric in which the piles are perman- 
ently bound to the ground material in 
a manner that secures the pile yarns 
against withdrawal. 

The patent states that a pile fabric 
of any type may be treated, preferably 
by back filling, with a composition of 
Ceglin and rubber latex, which is con- 


jointly coagulated upon the fabri 
forming a continuous permanent coat 
ing which binds the pile tufts and in 
dividual fibers to the ground thread, 
of the fabric. Various pigments, filler 
and the like may be added to the mix 
ture before or during application o: 
this composition to the fabric. This 
new application of Ceglin is one of . 
growing list of uses to which thes 
cellulose ether finishes may be put, a 
cording to the company. At the presen: 
time they are widely used throughou 
the textile. field as a finish for cottons 


and rayons to give them a better hand, | 


increase their wearing qualities, reduc 
their shrinkage, enable them to with 
stand laundering better and eliminat: 
the need for starching. 


Companies Announce New . 
Speed Selector System 


A new development of planetary |) 


motion in which two standard cross 
section V-belts and four variable pitch 
pulleys provide infinite ratio, stepless 
speed from full down through zero 
and into full reverse at constant torque 
of two-horsepower capacity is announc. 
ed jointly by Speed Selector, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The Cleveland com 
pany designed and developed the new 
V-belt control, known as the Variabl: 
V-Planetary Speed Selector, 


whil 


B. F. Goodrich, one of the world’s E 


leading manufacturers of V-belts, wil 
merchandise the product along with its 
transmission lines. A slight change 10 
the variable pitch pulleys of the Speed 
Selector brings a large change in ou! 
put speed through multiplying action 
of the planetary mounted on the moto: 
or driven shaft of the machine on 
which it is used, eliminating need fo: 
special mounting brackets, or extr 
guards. 

In operation, the Variable-V-Plan 
tary Speed Selector system compare: 
the ratios of two V-belt drives an¢ 
applies the difference in speed to ou 
put shafts. With the ratios equal tl: 
difference in speed and output sha 
speed is zero. If the ratio of one dri\« 
is greater than the other the outpi 
shaft rotates forward at a speed pr 
portionate to the difference in ratio 


If the ratio is less the output shait Wj 


operates in reverse in the same propo 
tionate ratios. Speeds from 400 r, p. r 
to zero, forward and reverse can be ob 
tained. All changes are made-by a hanc 
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control wheel, which alters the pitch 


vibration and noise, has been publish- 


section has been added on the theory 


diameter of the center pulleys so that ed by Goodrich and is now available of emulsions in which all current con- 
d in as one is increased the other is decreas- upon request. The booklet includes de- ceptions have been compared and dis- 
_ ed and the change imparted to the scriptions of three new Vibro-Insu- cussed in detail; the reader is given a 
song outer pulleys by the wedging action of — lators, Types 130, 133 and 144, recom- clear picture of the viscosity, surface- 
ay the V-belts. It is mounted on the in- mended for use as feet or bumpers on film, surface-tension, phase-volume, 
tag put shaft of the driven machine by a office equipment, portable machinery, solid particles, absorption, hydration, 
#nis tapered collet. The wheel thus controls tables, blowers, fans, pumps, etc. All oriented-absorption, oriented-wedge 
diameter of all four pulleys without the Vibro-Insulators provide quieter and electro-kinetic theories and of their 
thes ; use of springs or complex’ linkages. operation, greater stability of equip- contribution to the explanation of the 
Ae i Advantages cited are increased pro-. .ment and vibration absorption. The various phenomena of emulsification. 
a | duction by providing correct speed for booklet gives an outline on the proper A special feature of this new edition 
08g (@ cach job; high efficiency; constant tor- selection of the Vibro-Insulator for is a comprehensive list of emulsifying 
am que; infinite speed ratios in either di- specific requirements, ‘cites a larger agents divided into the following cate- 
mane. Vl rection; speed changes, without stop- number of typical applications and gories: anion active agents, cation ac- 
ae ping machine by finger tip control; gives a complete table of characteristics tive agents, non-ionic agents, and mis- 
= ; easily installed, either horizontal, verti- of each type. All Vibro-Insulators cellaneous emulsifiers. This alphabeti- 
mate WM cal or inclined: sturdy construction; shown in the booklet are regular stock — cal list includes trade names, chemical 
easily designed into new equipment; items. composition, emulsion type, references, 
space saving through compact design, hernia manufacturer and recommended uses 
using standard motors and remotely Worioys Emulsion Uses ohiaed papa agents. It will be 
. controlled if desired. Among applica- ; . elpful to the beginner as well as to 
<a |@ tions suggested are agitators, vdaahess Described in New Book the specialist. 
etary | @ cards, conveyors, dyeing machines, The application of emulsions — in Besides this new information, the 
LOSS \} process machinery, pumps and scale many industries and appropriate tech- book includes authoritative data on 
pitch § hoppers, shapers, slicers, stitchers and nical processes are described in the sec- methods of formulation of many prac- 
pless other textile machinery. ond enlarged edition of Emulsion tical, commercial emulsions in the 
Zero A new booklet on its line of Vibro- Technology, Theoretical and Applied, fields of waxes, coatings, textiles, etc. 
gue Insulators, devices of rubber and metal published recently by Chemical Pub- It also gives valuable information con- 
UN 4 to cushion industrial and manufac-. lishing Co., Inc., 234 King Street, cerning the patent literature on emul- 
sh turers original equipment and reduce Brooklyn 31, N. Y. ($6.50). A new _ sions. 
rich 
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o | Te NEW REINER KAY LOOM IS HERE 
yrid’s 
wil! The following is a partial list of prod- 
th its ucts that can be made on this new 
»! Reiner combination knitting and weav- 
pece ing loom: 
oul 
ction @ © ELASTIC CORSET FABRICS (one or two-way 
i0t« stretch, full width section or ribbon) 
for | HOSE WELT TOP 
SHOE CLOTH (elastic) 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS (elastic! 
© SWIM SUITS (elastic) 
© DRESS FABRICS (cotton, rayon, wool, worsted, 
pares linen, etc.) 
and DRAPERY FABRICS 
ou. CURTAINS 
the VEILINGS 
FUR FABRICS 
sha : © BRUSHED FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
dri © GLASS FABRICS (full width or narrow) 
ASBESTOS FABRICS (full width or narrow! 
g * All fabrics can be made with or without filling. » Ask for a Demonstration at our showrooms in Weehawken < 


10 Minutes From Times Square. Take bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 
from the Times Square Public Service Terminal at 260 
West 42nd Street, New York City. Get off at Pleasant 
Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn left 
and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 
Telephone UNION 7.0502, 0503, 0504, 0505. 


ROBERT REINER, Inc. 


990-564 GREGORY AVENUE - WEEHAWKEN, NW. J. 
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Ladder Aids Fluorescent 
Installation Maintenance 


_ To maintain the high lighting levels 
of small fluorescent installations, en- 
gineers of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., have developed an all-purpose 
maintenance ladder (as shown), said 


to be easy and inexpensive to build. By 
the addition of sheet metal or wood 
racks to any ladder, spaces are provid- 
ed for burned-out lamps, new lamps, 
starters, cleaning cloths and two buck- 
ets, one for the cleaning solution and 


the other for rinse water. A systematic 


plan of fluorescent maintenance insures 
continuous peak performance of flu- 
orescent lamps and fixtures with mini- 
mum dimunition of light output, In 
one installation, studied by Sylvania 
Electric, accumulated dirt and dust on 
lamps and reflectors caused a 27 per 
cent light loss. The frequency of clean- 
ing, of course, is dependent on locality 
and dirt in the atmosphere, but a rule 
of thumb says that when fixtures are 
providing one-quarter to one-third less 
light than the designed output, it is 
time for.a soap and water application. 
The cleaning agent to be used depends 
on the type of reflecting surface. Re- 
flectors which are only slightly dirty 
can be rubbed with a damp cloth, but 
to remove hardened dirt on a porcelain 
enamel surface, an efhcient and con- 
centrated “‘soapless’” soap will do a 
thorough job with a minimum amount 
of effort and leave the surface clean 
and sparkling. Synthetic enamel sur- 
faces, however, require a green soap 
solution briskly applied. On an alum- 
inum reflector, the solution must be as 
neutral as possible, since even mild al- 
kalinity or acidity will destroy the re- 


flectivity of the metal finish. A green 
soap solution or one of the special wax 
or wax emulsion cleaners which have 
been specifically developed for clean- 
ing aluminum are recommended. Glass 


surfaces of lamps and diffusers are best 


cleaned with trisodium phosphate, and 
no rinsing is necessary. 

Increases in the light output of flu- 
orescent lamps, ranging from the 
miniature six-watt T'5 to the large 100- 
watt T17, have been announced by 
Sylvania Electric. These increases, 
measured by initial (100-hour) lumen 
ratings, average approximately five per 
cent but run as high as 14 per cent in 
the case of the 15-watt soft white flu- 
orescent. Initial lumen ratings of the 
widely used 40-watt T12 have been 
raised six per cent for the new 4,500° 
white color, 11 per cent for the day- 
light and four per cent for the soft 
white. The 100-watt T17, which is 
used extensively in industrial installa- 
tions, has rating increases of three per- 


cent for the daylight and soft white 


colors and over four per cent for the 
standard white. 


New Instrument Introduced 


For Tension Measurement 


A new tensometer, designed for ac- 


curate measurement of tension in a 


strand of thread, yarn or cord with a 
range up to 100 pounds, has been de- 
veloped by Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 
Belleville, N. J. Clipped on a moving, 
continuous cord, the tensometer mea- 
sures tension directly in pounds. 


The handle and frame of the new 
instrument (see illustration) are made 
of aluminum alloy and finished with 
a black anodic coating. The grooved 
wheels which carry the cord are of 
stainless steel and are mounted on pre- 
cision ball bearings. Accuracy of the 
instrument is unaffected by either time 
or hard use. Recently, Walter Kidde 
& Co. entered the textile machinery 
field. In addition to its.cegular line.of 


equipment for fire detection and extin- 
guishing, the company is manufactur- 
ing a tension and density control de- 
vice for precision winding as well as 
machinery to be used under the Fiber- 
Bonded process developed by Dan 
River Mills, Inc. 


New Abraser Accessory . 
Is Developed By Taber 


A new vacuum pickup unit, Model 


100-108, designed expressly for use in 
conjunction with the company’s abraser 


‘in wear-testing textile fabrics for maxi- 


mum serviceability, has been developed 
by. Taber Instrument Corp., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. This new abrasion- 
resistance testing aid facilitates greater 
efficiency and promotes more accurate 
results, especially in the case of open- 
weave fabrics, according to the manu- 
facturer. 


A powerful, two-stage turbine vac- 
uum device (see illustration), it thor- 
oughly and quickly removes abraded 
particles trapped in weave of fabric, 
thereby assuring -uniformly effective 
contact of calibrase wheel faces against 
the specimen, ‘the manufacturer adds. 
Among the key operating features pro- 
vided by this abraser accessory are an 
adjustable suction control, variable 
voltage transformer, and an adjustable 
swivel nozzle which is rotated easily, 
rotated to proper position required for 
completely, instantly removing lint and 
abradings from textile specimens. 

Standing on floor completely out of 
the operator's way, the horizontal tank 
of the unit is connected to an abraser 
by rubber-covered flexible tube. Nozzle 
assembly is mounted on right-hand 
arm support of abraser and adjusted to 
proper height for thickness of speci- 
men undergoing test. It is also said this 
equipment requires no special mainte- 
nance. Complete data may be secured 
on request to Taber Instrument Corp., 
111 TB Goundry Street, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 
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industry’s 
Dependable Source 
for 


ALK ALIES 


and related products 


Soda Ash Para-Dichlorobenzene Para-Baco*. 
Calcium Chioride Liquid Chlorine 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Special Alkalies Sodium Nitrite 


Ammonium Chloride Potassium Carbonate 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


i *hemical Products Manufactured by 
The Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Yharlotte . Chicago Cinc nnd. . le 
New Orleans . New York . Philadelphia 
eee Pittsburgh . St. Louis . Syracuse 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. of. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


The Terrell Co.. Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F. Notman 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. 


‘ . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 


Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


THE TRAVELER 


Anti-friction rings—U..S. “Bevel Edge” anti-friction travel- 
ers, both are especially timely because they promote maxi- 


mum production from existing spinning and twisting ma- 
chinery. Some of the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge 


travelers are stated by users as follows: 


NOTE: Selection of the correct size and weight, in which 
our men assist, is extremely important to assure 


VI wh — 


. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 

. Less fly waste on woolen. 

. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 
. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 


to 10 fewer per hour. 


. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


MAXIMUM results. 


U. S. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


‘U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer . 
Providence, Rhode Island _ 


“U. SS." Men give you Prompt Service! 


O. 
T. 
M. 
H, 
C. 


W. P. VAUGHAN-—W.. #1. ROSE—Greenville. S. C.-~Box 792—-Phone 3031 
. LAND-—Athens, Ga.—Box 1187——-Phone 478 


L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 
L. BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trinity 1438 . 
R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—-Phone 8988 


W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR. JR. — Providence— 
Gaspee 0100 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Office: 1022 Empire State Bida 


CE LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AS A UNIT ° 


13-—Frames, 160 spindle, 8 x 4 Whitin Speeders, with H & B 4-roll long draft 
6—~Frames as above, except conventional draft. 
2—52-spindle, 12 x 6 Woonsocket Slubbers. 

30—Deliveries, Lowell drawing with 12-inch coilers. 

8&—Davis & Furber, 48 roll top cards equipped with new two lap feed, two 12-inch 
Seven of these cards are complete and ready 


coiller heads for each card. 
with all new clothing 


‘FOR SALE INDIVIDUALLY 


2-—128-spindle F & J Twisters, 4-inch gauge, 35-inch ring. band drive 
1—Foster ‘12°’ 100-spindle Winder with cone attachment, belt drive 
1--100-spindle Whitin Spooler, 4's-inch gauge, band drive. 
i—-100-spindle H & B Spooler. 4'.-inch gauge 


5.000 spools for above spoolers. 


Please address inquiries to Box 227 or 


~100-spindle Foster Winders with cone attachments equipped for motor drive. but 
motors not included. New 12-inch drawing cans, bobbins. etc. 


to #0 


tape drive 


Telephone 48. Statesville. N. C 


POSITION WANTED 


as overseer or second hand in weave room 
20 years’ experience as both on plain weave 
Married and wlli come on short notice. Can 
furnish good references. 


Write V. care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
open for connection with yarn mills of no- 


conflicting range. or will confine activity to 
a large mill 


Write ‘Sales Representative,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Ten years’ executive experience dealing with 


organized labor and other industrial and 
Labor Relations Officer for Navy, World 
War II. Legal education: age 37: married 


two children. 


Write “‘Director,”’ 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, |, 


care Textile Bulletin, 


TWISTERS FOR SALE 


48 Frames Draper Tape Drive Dry Twisters. 


96 spindles each, 5” gauge, 4” ring. 7” tra- 


verse, year. 1926 Individual! motors and 
switches included. 550-volt. Also adequate 
supply spools 

Write “‘l. M. 8.,"' care Textile Bulletin. 


P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION IN ALABAMA 


2) HOPEDALE LOOMS 


Experienced time study man for cotton tex- 44-inch reed. double index dobbies, indi- 
tiles. Must be qualified to help set up new vidual motor drive, 44 h. p.. 550 v. ‘Price 
work loads $140 each mill floor. Looms skidded 
Write “E. T. 8.."" care Textile Bulletin, Write P. O. Bex 112, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
FIRST-CLASS ROLLER: COVERER wants to make WANTED.--Position as second hand in spinning 
change on leather cork rubber rolls. 18 years’ ex- room. 18 years’ experience. Sober and reliable 


perience; married; sober ‘and can give good refer- 


ences. Write ‘"B. C. N..”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225 Charlotte | N.C 
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Married. Will go anywhere in South 
Now emploved. Address P. O. Box 412 
Ss. C 


References 
Rock Hil) 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


50,000 7x3's Fly Frame Bobbins 


Address reply: 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
Cencord, N. C. 


WANTED 


Twenty Universal No. 90 Quillers, 
uitable to take 8” quills. Must be 
in good operating condition. tor 


immediate delivery 


FRANK IX & SONS, INC. 


Charlottesville. Va. 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experience 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste an 
Rayon. Employed; age 38, sober and reliable 
Write “T. W. T.."" care Textile Bulletin, P.. Cc 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


, SUPERINTENDENT desires to relocate in Sparta: 
burg or Greenville area as superintendent or a* 
sistant to mill manager. Capable, aggressive 
knows yarn processing and weaving. Can assis 
busy executive in handling all phases of buyin 
and selling; and can handle all technical detai 
of mill operation, Write ‘“‘Capable,"’ care Texti): 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte: 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED-~-Superintendent, carder, spi! 
ner. Experienced on carded and combed, plai’ 
dobby weaves. Graded A yarns. Is your cardin: 
poor-—strength weak—-cost up-——labor turnover hig 

efficiency needed--get my service—good refe' 
ences. Reply to “D. E D.."’ care Textile Bulleti 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 
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RIGGERS 


Attractive position available to man that 
can qualify. Requires experience handling 
textile machinery including preparation for 
moving machines, placing of temporary 
beams, ramps, etc. Must be able to handle 
men and completely supervise each opera- 
tion. Will ‘entail considerable traveling in 
Southeast. In reply state age. marital status. 
previous employers and job performed for 
them and at least three personal references. 


Write ‘‘Riggers.’’ care Textile ®SBulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


Fer Sale—Steel Strapping or Bale Ties 


Size—*,” x 020 flat (galvanized) 
Quantity—42,200 Ibs.—(422 coils). 
Specification:—-Heavy galvanized coating. 
Government Specification—QQS 78la Class 
B. full hard packed in paper wrapped 
coils. 
Price—$7.50 cwt. C. L. quantity—F. O. B. 
Atlanta. 
Price——$8.50 cwt.. less quantity-—F 
Atlanta. 
This material is in excellent condition and 
is available for immediate delivery. subject 
to prior sale. 


B. 


Write 
SOUTHEASTERN PACKING & SHIPPING 
SUPPLY CO, 


P. 0. Box 645 Atlanta I, Ga. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are modern. 

Tests, trials, eliminations, experiments, 
planned efforts have been put into making 
them. 

Continued co-operation with Batson will 
put the right fibre broom in every depart- 
ment. 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


FOR SALE 


Three Barber-Colman Spoolers, 120-spindle, 
year 1924 model. Four Barber-Colman high 
speed warpers, 1924 model. 


SAFIE MFG. CO. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


2—Medium size textile mills; one on high 
grade drills, the other on broadcloth for 
shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. 


Ge 


Print Cloth Mills—-20,000; 40,000; and 
60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All 
information strictly confidential. 


Write “P. 0. Box 5356, Station B, 


New Orleans, La.’’ 


Advertisers 


Ame Steel Co. 


American Cyanamid Co., Industrial Chemical Div. 29 
American Cyanamid Co. (Textile Resin Dept.) 


American Paper Tube Co. 

Armour & Co. (Industrial Soap Div.) 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Ashworth Bros. 


Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Barnes Textile Associates 
Becco Sales Co. 

Best & Co., Edward H. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp. 
Brown Co., The David 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Burlington Engineering Co. (Graham Chem. Co.) 64 


Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 


Carolina Industrial Films 
Carolina Refractories Co. 


Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter. Inc.) 61 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Clinton Industries, Inc. 
Cloverleaf Mfg. Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 

Curran & Barry . 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
D & M Plating Co. 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D. 

Draper Corporation 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Engineering Sales Co. 


Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 
Gossett Machine Works 
Greenville Belting Co. 


Hanks, W. E. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Hemphill Co., The . 

Henley Paper Co. 

Hetherington & Sons, Inc., John 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 

Houghton Wool Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. . 


Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co. 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


Page Page 
6 Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 60 
Johnson Chemical Co. 77 

16 Keever Starch Co. 51 
a Keystone Belting Co. 79 
4 and 5 Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.. Inc. 71 
12 Lawrence Leather Co., A. C 2) 
47 Luttrell & Co., C. E. 56 
72 Maguire & Co., Inc., John P. 35 
20 Marquette Metal Products Co. 15 
79 Merrow Machine Co., The 79 
il Mount Hope Machinery Co. 44 
15 Mountain City Foundry 3 
63 National Foremen’s Institute 51 
57 National Ring Traveler Co. 79 
79 Neisler Mills 72 
70 Noble, Roy . 67 
37 Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 18 
Pabst Sales Co. 41 

72 Page Belting Co. 
77 Parks-Cramer Co. 45 
Peach & Co., D. W. 73 

66 ~=penick & Ford, Ltd. 68 
Bi Piedmont Processing Co. 72 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical 
69 Div. 


60 
-. Provident Life & Accident Ins. So Front Cover 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The 30 
72 Ray Chemical Co. | 66 
° Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc, (Manhattan Rubber 
Div.) - 66 
52 Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (North Charleston 
71 Plant) . 75 
82 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 57 
7 Reiner, Inc., Robert . 53 
15 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 15 
56 Rohm & Haas Co. 33 
59 Roy & Son Co., B. 5S. 60 
75 Scott Testers, Inc. 49 
17 Seydel-Woolley & Co. 47 
56 Sinclair Refining Co. 26 
15 Sirrine & Co., J. E. 79 
17 Slip-Not Belting Corp. 45 


10 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Back Cover 


WANTED 


3.A-1 Loom Fixers. Pay above average. 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Two experienced Stafford Loom Overhaulers, 


Write “‘Loom,”' care Textile Bulletin. 


65 Solvay Sales Corp. 55 
73 Southern Radio Corp. 14 
25 Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 77 
47 Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 56 
24 Standard Brands. Inc. 39 
3 Stein, Hall & Co 62 
TM Sterling Ring Traveler Co 67 
6 Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 72 
Terrell Co., The 55 
Tide Water Associated Oi] Co. 13 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 5 
Universal Winding Co. 19 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 31 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 68 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 64 
Wheeler Reflector Co. 23 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 73 
Yancey Co., The 14 


i—Cork Roll Buffing Machine. 
l—Automatic Banding Machine. 
i—Shaper fer machine shop. 
l—Abbott Cone Winder. 


i—Rip saw, for wood shop. 


2—10 x 5 


WANTED TO BUY 


l—Waste Machine, for reworking scavenger and roving waste. 


i—Cloth Shearing Machine. Must be late model and in A-1 condition. 


250 to 300-40” “E’’ Model Draper Looms. 


56—"E"’ Model Draper Looms and 327 ‘‘K"' Model Draper Looms, all 30” width, 156 
equipped with 4-bank sliding bar stop motions, and spring top harness motions, 
weaving tubing. All have Roper let-offs, vibrating whip rolls. 


Saco-Pette Intermediates, 112 spindles each. 
6— 7 x 344 Saco-Pette Speeders, 160 spindles each. 


FAIRMONT MILLS, INC., Fairmont, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired: we will 


inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
Over 45 years’ confidential service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Convention Season Begins Men 


EGINNING the textile industry's usual fall series of 
meetings, members of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association gather for their 21st annual conven- 
tion Sept. 27 at the Carlton Yarn Mills Clubhouse, Cherry- 
ville, N. C. The first session begins at 2:30 p. m., and will 
feature the following speakers: M. Earl Heard, research di- 
rector for West Point Mfg. Co.; Ed Lipscomb, National 
Cotton Council; Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute; and R. D. Hall of Stowe Thread Co., 
Belmont, N. C. This business meeting will close with nom- 
ination and election of officers for the coming year. Follow- 
ing the evening dinner session the association president, 
C. C. Dawson of Cramerton Mills, Inc., will present his re- 
port. United States Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina will deliver the principal evening address. 

As announced previously, Saturday, Sept. 28, is to be 
‘Textile Manufacturers Day” at the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles, Raleigh. Persons connected with 
the textile industry in North Carolina, Virginia and Tennes- 
see have been invited to visit the school, inspect its facilt- 
ties, attend a luncheon and hear of plans for further de- 
velopment of the school. 

In the first of a planned series of sectional meetings, the 
South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association 
will offer a program devoted to plant accident prevention 
and safety programs. This meeting, which begins at 10 
a. m. Oct. 5, will be held in the Clemson College textile 
school at Clemson, S. C. Discussion leaders of the four 
main topics are: C. A. Anderson, district claims manager 
for American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Greenville, 
S. C. (“Accident Frequency As Related to the Accident 
Problem”); A. C. Phelps, personnel director for the Bran- 
don Corp., Greenville (“The Purpose and Value of Syste- 
matic Records and Follow-up in Accident Prevention 
‘Work’’); J. D. Green, plant manager for Springs Cotton 
Mills at Kershaw, S. C., and George D. Baker, superin- 
tendent of the Springs Eureka Plant at Chester, S. C. ("An 
Effective Accident Prevention Program’’); W. M. Pitten- 
dreigh, superintendent of Laurens (S. C.) Cotton, Mills, 
and Mrs. Syble Chaney, R. N., Laurens plant nurse (‘“The 
Value of Pre-employment Physical Examinations from a 
Safety Standpoint’’). All personnel directors, plant man- 
agers and their assistants have been invited to attend this 
meeting, as well as the Clemson College-North Carolina 
State College football game which follows and for which 
tickets will be available at the meeting. 

The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia head- 
quarters has distributed a list of 16 questions on slashing 
and weaving, answers to which will be compiled and pre- 
sented during a Saturday meeting of the group Oct. 12 at 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. Slashing chairman 
is R. P. Hardeman, superintendent of Reigel Textile Corp. 
at Trion, Ga., and weaving chairman is G. H. Smith, as- 
sistant manager of Pepperell Mfg. Co. at Lindale, Ga. 

The annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
will be held Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 23 and 24, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, marking 
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the organization's 20th anniversary. The program for the 
convention is now being prepared and will be built around 
subjects of paramount importance to the industry. 

Members of the American Association of Textil 
Chemists and Colorists’ Piedmont Section will hold thei: 
fall meeting Oct. 26 at Charlotte. Details of the program 
are being arranged by W. A. Wardell of Rohm & Haas 
Co. and Fred Sprock of the ive! Co. 


Carolinas-Virginia Perchasinn Agents Meet 


. Approximately 150 delegates were in attendance as the 


Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association met re 
cently at Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C. Virginius Dab- 
ney, editor of the Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch, was 
the principal speaker at the two-day meeting. Other speak- 
ers heard include: Stuart F. Heinritz of New York, editor 
of Purchasing Magazine; R. A. McCuiston of Thomasville, 
N. C., purchasing agent for Thomasville Chair Co.; J. W. 
Knowlton of Charlotte, economist, Duke Power Co., and 
L. E. Russell of New York City, research engineer of 
Mathieson Alkali Works. J. M. Potter of Raleigh, purchas 
ing agent for the North Carolina Highway and Publi 
Works Commission and president of the association, pre 
sided. 


Production of Kayon Broad Woven Goods Rises 


Production of rayon broad woven goods continued its 
upward trend during the second quarter of 1946, marking 
the third successive quarter to show increased production, 
according to a report from the Bureau of the Census. The 
total of 442 million linear yards produced during the sec 
ond quarter was five million yards, or one per cent, greater 
than in the first quarter of 1946 and 13 per cent greate 
than in the second quarter of 1945. Production of 100 per 
cent filament rayon fabrics was. approximately the same as 
last quarter, the report reveals, while production of 100 pe: 
cent spun rayon fabrics was slightly lower than the las 
quarter. 


Record Corn Crop Is Predicted 


A record-breaking corn crop estimated at 3,496,820,00 
bushels has been forecast by the Department of Agriculture 
Such a production, would be 16 per cent greater than that o’ 
1945 and 34 per cent above the 1935-1944 average. Thi 
would indicate an increasing supply of corn starch, an im 
portant item in the textile industry. 


America's silk industry was featured recently on an hou 
radio program, the Valley Forge Caravan, which each nigh 
pays tribute to a selected American industry. The progran 
is sponsored by the Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. of Norris 
town, Pa., as a contribution to a wider public appreciatio: 
of American free enterprise. The program traced the de 
velopment of silk from its earliest stages to its present pos: 
tion in the industrial world. 
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Employment Increases Stoadily Since V-J Day 
20 | 250 
PRODUCTION ‘EMPLOYMENT *: 
Weekly Average 
the | 
yuNnd 
200 
xtile 15 
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> 
ot 10 re) 
the 5 Y YY 100 
Was Yy 
ditor Y 50 
1945 —— 1946 1945 
ublic 
pre Source: CPA ond Bureau of Labor Statistics "as of i5th of each month 
ba IMPORTANCE OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
King 
tion. 2 | Production is materials in motion; The handling of materials in a plant averages from 25 to 40 per 
The B cent of production costs. Handling and rehandling add nothing to the value of the finished goods, 
and must be considered direct overhead costs. | 
eater 
““@ | MECHANIZATION OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
leas yf Horsepower is cheaper than manpower for most handling tasks, as well as faster, safer*, and more 
) per ; efficient. Put more men in productive jobs by mechanized lifting, moving and stacking. 
las! | 7 
Floor trucks, lift-trucks, Electric trucks for Conveyors for Tramrail, cranes, automatic 
skids, portable elevators flexible, safe, fast - continuous flow — dispatch systems for 
as for miscellaneous handling — carrying and tiering of materials overhead handling 
00 
cat *SAFETY NOTE: It is estimated that approximately 25% of lost-time accidents in this country are 
vi: directly attributed to materials handling accidents, which in 1944 cost an estimiated $60,000,000.00— 
* . : an important consideration in favor of mechanized materials handling in addition to savings in han- 
' WE ARE MATERIALS HANDLING SPECIALISTS, WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE TO BACK 
, OUR RECOMMENDATIONS. LET US ENGINEER YOUR NEXT MATERIALS HANDLING 
hou REQUIREMENT. | 
ugh’ | 
pram) ir ) 
| ENGINEERING SALES) BRANCH OFFICE 
ation CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
posi NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 
ETIN 
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Production of Woslen and Worsted Fabrics Up Sharply 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—-NOT PROMISED 


ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 


Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


Plastic Being Used in Work Gloves 


Monsanto Chemical Co. predicts that plastic coated fab- 
rics will be used in many of the 200 million pairs of work 
gloves which Americans will buy in 1947. In the current 
leather shortage; the company said, glove manufacturers 
have turned to a Monsanto plastic identified as vinyl butyral, 
experimentally producing models of lighter weight, im- 
proved grip, greater resistance to soiling and comparable 
wearing properties. 

At the end of the work day, the wearer can use a solvent 
to remove the oil and grime from the plastic coated surfaces. 
The tough, flexible plastic also is relatively unaffected by 
repeated launderings. The glove manufacturers will use 
canton flannel coated with vinyl butryral to form the thumb, 
index finger and palm surfaces most affected by wear and 
soiling. Untreated canton flannel, permitting the glove to 
“breathe,”’ forms the backhand side of the middle, fourth 
and little fingers. 3 


Cotton's Competitive Position Under Study 


Another phase in the most ambitious fact-finding investi- 
gation ever undertaken on cotton was to have been entered 
Sept. 18 in Washington, D. C., with a small group of 
specialists beginning a three-day conference on the ‘‘Com- 
petitive Position of Cotton in Its End Uses.” The meeting, 
part of an all-inclusive study of the entire cotton picture 
from the soil to the consumer, was to consolidate informa- 
tion gained by one of ten steering committees engaged in a 
huge undertaking called “The Fact-finding Program on 
Agricultural and Economic Problems of the Cotton Belt.” 

The vast overall program arose months ago when the 
Pace Sub-committee of the House Agricultural Committee 
asked the National Cotton Council to sponsor a meeting in 
Memphis to set up a research organization to study all the 
complex problems of the cotton economy, even including 
such related matters as the health and education of cotton 
state populations, the relation of other cotton belt crops to 
cotton, and the effect of industrialization of the cotton bel: 
on the production, processing and marketing of the South’s 
great Crop. 

The study of cotton’s competitive standing has covered 
eight months of extensive field research which has included 
personal interviews with key men in 100 fabricating firms. 
30 department stores in 12 cities, 30 converting establish 
ments, three textile wholesale houses and two large mail 
order firms. The committee for this fourth among ten 
includes Dr. M. K. Horne, director of cotton utilizatio: 
research for the National Cotton Council, chairman; Rodne\ 
Whitaker of the Department of Agriculture's cotton branch 
E. H. Omohundro, principal agricultural economist of th: 
department's marketing division; R. J. Cheatham, A. Maso: 
Dupre and Robert Evans of the Southern Regional Researc! 
Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture; Frank Mé 
Cord, director of marketing research for the National Cotto: 
Council, and Raymond Steinbach, market analyst for th: 
council. 

In addition to Project No. 4, these other projects are « 
part of the widespread and elaborate survey being mad: 


under the program: (1) Farming problems, including {f 


studies on reduction of cost of cotton production, the diver 
sification of cotton belt crops, and the improvement of cot 
ton yield and quality; (2) Ginning, warehousing and mat 
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keting studies; (3) Processing and distribution of cotton 
products, including those from cottonseed; (5) The study 
of competing products—paper, rayon and other synthetic 
fibers, and their future trends in price, quality and quantity; 
(6) Export problems of cotton; (7) Analysis of past gov- 
ernment programs affecting cotton; (8) Industrialization in 
the cotton belt; (9) Health in the cotton belt; and (10) 
Education in the cotton belt. 

Chairman of the central steering committee for the ten- 
phase program is Dr. Clarence Dorman, director of the 
Mississippi State College Experiment Station at Starkville, 
Miss. Agencies included in those preparing the study are 
state experiment stations, land grant colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions, the Department of Agriculture, U. S. 
Tariff Commission, Departments of Commerce, Labor and 
Interior, Federal Reserve System, National Cotton Council, 
Farm Foundation, National Cottonseed Products Assoctia- 
tion. Cotton-Textile Institute and the Brookings Institution. 
Several of the reports will be complete this fall, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council said. 


Chicopee’s Lumite Screens Are Displayed 


Rust-proof insect screen for doors and windows, and 
fabrics entirely resistant to staining, were featured in an 
exhibit of the Lumite Division, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., at 
the National Hardware Show in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, which was opened for six days this month. 

The insect screen and the fabrics are woven with extruded 
filaments of vinylidene chloride and are products which, 
developed shortly before Pearl Harbor, became available for 
civilian and domestic use only after the end of the war with 
Japan. The Army and Navy utilized all available supplies 
of the insect screen during the war for hot, humid jungle 
and other war areas where it lasted indefinitely. Now being 
produced in practically the same range of colors, designs and 
weaves as conventional materials, the fabrics are shown in 
such applications as automobile seat covers, draperies and 
for upholstery. One section of the exhibit is devoted to the 
use of Lumite screen and fabric in such highly diversified 
industrial applications as filtering, electroplating, reinforc- 
ing and laminating operations. 

A highlight of the Lumite screen and fabrics display is a 
test which consists of a five-pound iron ball dropping con- 
tinually at four-second intervals from a height of ten inches 
on a framed section of Lumite screen to demonstrate the 
material's impact and tensile strengths. 

One hundred and twenty-nine Transporter motorized 
hand trucks have been installed by 37 leading textile compa- 
nies and are now at work in 44 plants operated by these 
firms, according to a Blue Book of Transporter Users just 
published by Automatic Transportation Co., 149 East 87th 
Street, Chicago 20, manufacturer of the Transporter and 
other electric propelled material handling equipment. Larg- 
est single textile industry user is a manufacturer of rayon 
yarn, with 30 Transporters at work in four plants. Intro- 
iuced in January, 1942, the Transporter is said to have made 
mechanized material handling methods practical for the first 
ime for loads up to three tons in operations unable to use 
regular heavy industrial trucks. It was the first motorized 
hand truck to be generally adopted by American industry, 
ind during the four and one-half years since its introduc- 
10n, 9,900 Transporters have been manufactured and sold. 
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The Carter Traveler that you mount ona 
spinning or twister ring has been shaped, 
cut and polished with the same degree 
of care and accuracy that produces a fin- 
ished precious stone. Here, too, is value 
created by skilled hands and precision 
machinery working with the finest raw 
materials. 


Absolutely uniform in weight, temper 


and shape, Carter Travelers are jewels — 


of efhiciency as they smoothly guide the 
yarn to the bobbin while imparting just 
the right amount of drag or twist. 


Write or wire today for your nearest 
Carter representative to call. He will 
show you why so many profit-wise tex- 
tile men insist on’ jewels”’ for their rings 
—CARTER TRAVELERS. 


CARTER TRAVELER COM PANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, 


GASTONIA, N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


y 
PRODUCTION JEWEL 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN SrraeeT, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 


1812 SourH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
79 WELLINGTON St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 
1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


HALL 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Jehnston Bldg. “ Charlette 2, C. 


cpENDABLE( 


Long and wide experience in the 

design and fabrication of bleach- sini: 

ing kiers, starch kettles, and vats Peas 
and vessels of all types for the HR 
textile industry, enables us to oe 

offer you superior service on these ay ee 
products. | 
Our facilities provide for the con- stig 
struction of all types of process- Rie 
ing vessels—in stainless clad steel, 

Monel metal, special alloy steels viercnee 
and kindred materials, with riv- Smokestacks 
eted joints and electrically welded. Standpipes 
Submit your problems to our En- ae “sie 
gineering department — or write 

for a copy of “Tank Talk.” . 


vessecs 


Velon Monofilaments 


(Continued from Page 32) are generally associated with 
the crystalline state of matter. While this ‘ orienta- 
tion’’ is a part of the growth process in the naturally occur- 
ring fibers, it is necessary to arrange the molecules in a 


synthetic fiber after it is formed. In processing velon orien- 


tation is produced by passing the extruded filament around 
two rolls, the second rotating at approximately four times 
the speed of the first. 

When velon resin is heated above its softening point 
and quickly plunged into a cold bath it passes from the 
molten state into an amorphous state. This state is a metas- 
table one and the resin revert from it, slowly, to a crystalline 
state which is the thermodynamically stable one at normal 
conditions. The phase change can be easily followed ex- 
perimentally by measuring the specific gravity of the ma- 
terial (amorphous-1.66, crystalline 1.69), It can also be 
observed nicely by optical means using a microscope equip- 
ped with a polarizing eyepiece and illuminating the speci- 
men. by transmitted, polarized light. 

The length of time that the resin exists in.the amorphous 
state is very important since all ortentation must take place 
before random Crystallization begins. The temperature of 
the quenching bath is the chief factor in determining the 
length of the amorphous period as shown in Table II. 


TABLE I] 
Tem. of Bath C' Time to Crystallize 


lO... 


500 min. 
The following table gives some data to show the effect 
of orientation upon the tensile strength of the fiber. 


TABLE III 
Tensile Strength Ibs. sq. in. Per Cent Total Elongation 
17,000 -. 100 


Inspection of this table shows that the greatest, beneficia 
tion in tensile strength occurs only after the fiber is well 
oriented. (Microscopic studies indicate that orientation 
starts at the beginning of the stretch.) Other laboratory ex 
periments indicate that for all practical purposes we ca’ 
consider 450 per cent total elongation as representing com 
plete orientation. In general, along with an increase i: 
tensile strength, orientation also increases flexibility, im 
proves the impact strength and reduces brittleness. 

The production of a colored product is effected by is 
corporating various colored materials into the powdere 
resin before the extrusion process. The colorants used ma 
be organic or inorganic pigments but should be of hig! 
tinctorial power of fine particle size. These two propertie 
allow the desired color to be developed in the product wit! 
the use of a minimum amount of pigment. Large quant: 
ties of colorant, poorly dispersed, have been found to con 
tribute to lower tensile strengths in the fiber and to filamen' 
breakage in the orientation and subsequent weaving oper 
tions. The incorporation of coloring matter onto velo: 
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fabrics by the standard textile methods has not as yet been 
satisfactory. Velon is the most nonabsorptive plastic known. 
Hence, it will not dye, and for the same reason neither will 
it stain. For example, you may spill ink on a velon fabric 
and restore it to its original condition by wiping it with a 
damp cloth. Several advantages are realized by incorporat- 
ing the pigment into the fiber. The color is distributed 
throughout the body of the filament and the original color 
is maintained during the whole life of the product. Fabrics 
produced in this manner do not crock, and no fading takes 
place during cleaning operations, 

Velon monofilaments have been woven into several kinds 
of fabrics which have been subjected to very severe service 
tests. Insect screening, woven from olive drab velon mono- 
hl, was widely used in the South Pacific by the armed forces. 
Under these conditions its mildew, fungus, and corrosion 
resistant properties were well proven. Very little civilian 
usage has been made as yet however, service tests have 
shown that velon screening does possess several advantages 
over wire screen. One serious problem often encountered 
with wire screening, the staining of white painted walls be- 


» neath wire screened windows due to ‘rain wash,” is elim- 


inated. The use of a screening material of a color which 
matches the trim of a dwelling is feasible. Gravity impact 
tests made on velon screening against.a control of gal- 
vanized wire screening showed that permanent deformation 


m™ was less both at room temperature and at 17°C. in the 


case of the velon screen. 
Velon fabrics have been tested over the past four years 
as upholstery fabrics in taxicabs, busses, passenger cars, and 


railway coaches with very encouraging results. In these 


applications the nonflammability, marked resistance to wear, 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUND 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


and ease of cleansing of this material are of great advantage. 
Velon is also available in the form of a rattan for extreme- 
ly heavy-duty upholstery applications. In this form it has 


been used to good advantage as an upholstery material in 


the New York subways since 1940. Under these extreme 
conditions of wear it has stood up excellently. 


In conclusion, it should be mentioned that the fine fila- 
ment extrusion, which is at present in the development 
stage, will open up the field of multiflament yarns to this 
material. Some interesting fabrics have also been produced 
experimentally in which velon filaments are interwoven 
with other yarns. The presence of velon in these fabrics 
improves the wear properties as shown by Faber Abrader 
tests. 


At 10 a. m. Oct. 3 a starting gun will be fired and hun- | 
dreds of the nation’s best cotton pickers’ nimble fingers will 
start pulling fluffy fiber from an 80-acre field on the out- 
skirts of Blytheville, Ark. The Seventh Annual National 
Cotton Picking Contest will have begun. The race will be 
on for the $1,000 grand prize, which will go, not necessarily 
to the person who picks the most cotton, but he who picks 
the most and the best. 


As in earlier years, the National Cotton Council is enthu- 
siastically supporting the sponsor organization, the Blythe- 
ville Junior Chamber of Commerce, because of the emphasis, 
which increases each year, on the value of picking quality 
cotton. This stress is associated directly with the council's 
“extra care means extra cash’’ campaign to bring the cotton 
farmer more money for his crop and to give the manufac- 
turer a better product. 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


Southern Warehouse 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16 


Modern 
Package and Rotary 
Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 


J. A. Okey Graham, N. C. 
Wm. E. Wyche Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, S$. C 
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Enemy Narrow Fabric Patents Available 


Alien Property Custodian James E. Markham has an- 
nounced the availability of five patents seized from enemy 
nationals on machinery for producing narrow fabric types 
which are used, for example, in the insulation of. certain 
types of electric wires. Mr. Markham said a list of the five 
paténts—one of which has expired and, therefore, is usable 
without a license—together with information on how te 
secure a license may be obtained by writing the Patent Use 
and Development Section, Office of Alien Property Custo- 
dian, Washington 25, D. C. 

Licenses are available on a royalty-free, non-exclusive 
basis for the remaining life of the patents, the custodian 
explained. An administrative fee of $15 is charged for each 
patent licensed. Abstracts of these five patents and 43 other 
seized patents in the fields of textiles, braiding, netting and 


‘lace making may be obtained by sending ten cents to the 
The five. machinery patents were issued to - 


above address. 
Guido-Horn of Berlin-Weissensee, Germany. In a report 
(No. P.B. 17549) on the machine issued by the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, it is stated 
that the machine is of importance because of its high rate ot 
production and its relatively low maintenance cost. 


Cotton Waste Price Control Continues 


Cotton. waste ts ‘still under price control and will remain 
under its present price ceilings, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration said last month. The statement was prompted by 
reports circulating in the industry that cotton waste was 
going to be decontrolled. 

Some consideration has been given to decontrol, O. PA 
said, but the effect of cotton waste prices on other products, 
such as mattresses, is considered to be too great. Cotton 
waste ceiling prices will not ‘be raised, as cotton textile 
prices were, because cotton waste is a by-product of the 
cotton textile industry and is therefore not affected by th: 
rising costs of raw cotton, which have occasioned cotton 
product price increases to meet the requirements of the 
new law. 


Nylon Ousts Silk From Another Job 


Domestic nylon is gradually replacing imported silk on 
the shakers and reels used in the corn processing operations 
of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. at Decatur, Ill. Nylon was intro 
duced in this process during the war years because of th 
shortage of bolting material, most of which was leno cloth 
a high grade weave consisting of interlocking threads, pro 
duced in France and Switzerland. 

When these shipments were cut off by the war, experi 
ments with nylon were undertaken. Perforated rubber cloth: 
was also tried, but the rubber shortage soon put an end to 
those tests: In still other tests, silk was found more satisfac 
tory than nylon where starch in powder form passes throug! 
reels in the dry starch process. Staley is now experimenting 
with nylon as a substitute for cotton filter cloths in th: 
starch filter house. 

In the milling of corn, crushed kernels are passed throug! 
shakers and reels to screen out hulls and bran. The shaker: 
are long flat frames on which nylon material is stretched 
The reels are long, box-like revolving sieves enclosed with 
nylon. Nylon, material used by Staley has been found to 
have better wearing qualities than silk and the tiny holes in 
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the cloth do not have the tendency to close as silk does when 
the silk fibers swell. Approximately 200 yards of nylon 
material, which comes in bolts 40 inches wide, is used each 
month by Staley. 


Goodrich Now Producing Koroseal Cordage 


Koroseal cordage, made of the flexible synthetic devel- 
oped in its laboratories, is announced by B. F. Goodrich Co. 
The cordage has many advantages when used in industrial 
applications or as clothesline, the company says: Made with 
19 strands of low stretch cord rayon with high tensile 
strength and jacketed with a generous’ coating of white 
Koroseal, the product has all the good characteristics of the 
best quality cotton cordage of .150-inch diameter, plus a 
number of advantages. These the manufacturer lists as 
follows: 

Tensile strength of 150-200 pounds; non-kinking and 
non-twisting; wipes clean with damp cloth; not necessary 
to take down; remarkable resistance to abrasion; no reduc- 
tion in tensile after 200 hours water spray and weathering 
test at 125° F.; no significant change in characteristics after 
oven test at 48° F. for 48 hours; very slight shrinkage in 
water boiling test of 24 hours; withstands sub-zero weather 
if not abruptly kinked; ties and knots same as cotton cord; 
takes standard clothes pins; jacket withstands clinching or 
bending pressure with all types of hooks or fasteners. The 
product is merchandised in 50-foot hanks with 12 hanks to 
a box and 12 boxes to a shipping section. Hanks are con- 
tinuous and connected so retailer can sell one or more at a 
time. 


Canada Gets Rayon Cord Quota 


An export quota for the third quarter of 745,000 pounds 
of high-tenacity rayon has been established for Canada, the 
Civilian Production Administration has announced. At the 
same time an amendment has been added to Appendix II, 
List 15, of the rubber order, R-1, providing that Canadian 
manufacturers using tire-type high-tenacity rayon cord fab- 
ric Or yarn may obtain. material under the quota if their 
purchase orders are approved by the Canadian Rubber Con- 
troller, 

Canada has not had a quota for high tenacity rayon from 
this country since the war ended, but a decrease of produc- 
tion of this type of rayon in Canada makes it advisable to 
reinstate the quota system. However, C. P. A. pointed out, 
the 745,000 pounds represents a ceiling and not a positive 
commitment. 


Richard Pohlers, vice-president of the Simmons Co., has _ 


announced the selection of a new name for that organiza- 
tion’s textile selling agency and its products. Effective Sept. 
|, Rosemary Sales, of which Mr. Pohlers is general manager, 
will be designated as Simtex Mills. The new product name, 
Simtex, was chosen in order to combine all merchandise 
under a single designation which would be effective in 
maintaining sales acceptance and also identify the division's 
products with those of the parent company. In making 
known the change of name, it was pointed out that Simtex 
Mills will continue to distribute the same lines of merchan- 
dise handled by Rosemary. These include tablecloths, nap- 
kins, damasks, flannelettes, decorative and furniture fabrics. 
mattress tickings, bedspreads and work and sport. shirts. 
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THERE MUST BE SEED 
TO YIELD A HARVEST 


And how that principle of nature has paid off 
for textile manufacturers seeking dependable 


supplies of paper! 


HENLEY strives for lasting customer-rela- 
tionships of mutual trust. But they grow only 
from the seeds of acquaintanceship—seeds of ex- 
perience with HENLEY practices—and seeds of 


confidence in satisfactory paper service. 


Many of the most representative manufac- 
turers in textile industries of the South have 
reaped—and are reaping—their harvest of syste- 


matic paper supply from such seeds! 


Lhings Can Be Started by an Inquiry 


Directed to Our High Point Office! 


HENLEY 
Company 


Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N.C. — Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


Formerly 


PARKER PAPER CO. 
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RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 

V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 

Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Hose Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 


Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


Raysestos-MANHATTAN. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FPACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Looking to the future 


with a proud past 


ay (Chemical Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Tested and Approved 
TEAZTILE. 
CHEMICALS 


A Progress Report On Burlington Mills 


(Continued from Page 28) tayon — a fiber not produced 
in the United States until 1911. As early as 1927, however, 
the consumption of rayon exceeded that of silk and the. use 
of rayon first exceeded that of wool in 1938. This relation 


ship has continued since that time with the exception of 


1941. Since that year, however, the spread has been increas 
ingly in favor of rayon. 

The superior rate of growth of rayon among the textil 
fibers has been accelerated in recent years by the develop 
ment of staple fiber which is a filament yarn. cut to shor 
lengths in the rayon yarn plants and then processed in the 
same manner as cotton and wool into longer lengths at spin 
ning plants. This procedure results in a yarn of different 
characteristics and appearance than continuous filament yarn 
and a variety of weaves and patterns is produced from it 
which ts not possible with continuous rayon or cotton and 
wool alone. Since staple fiber was first produced in this 
country in 1928, consumption has increased from 365,000 to 
165,107,000 pounds in 1945 and in the latter year accounted 
for approximately 21 per cent of the total demand for rayon 
As a result of its great utility and low cost, the consumption 
of staple fiber has risen 565 per cent since 1936. Tire cord 
also has played an important part in the increased use of 
rayon in recent years. In 1945 consumption was 187,000,000 
pounds which compared with only 10,000,000 pounds in 
1940. All of the major tire manufacturing companies are 
utilizing rayon tire cord in the production of heavy duty 
truck tires and eventually it will be used also on a large 
scale for passenger car tires. 

The history of rayon within the space of a relatively few 
years is an effective demonstration that this synthetic product 
has been able to compete with the natural fibers despite a 
great amount of skepticism concerning the place of rayon in 
the textile field and a prejudice against its use especially in 
the earlier years of its development. With the cumulativ: 
experience of the past years, however, great improvements 
have been made in quality and dyeing characteristics and. 
in addition, the range of patterns, weaves and style effects is 
far greater than with cotton or wool. Rayon thus has dis 
tinctive characteristics and properties of its own so that the 
market has been widened constantly. It now has a wide 
variety of uses in the field of men’s, women’s and children’s 
wearing apparel and in the household for draperies, uphols 
tery, tablecloths, bedspreads, blankets and lamp shades. In 
addition to the improved quality, the extension of markets 
has been due to the development of new uses, the ability o! 
the industry to produce dull as well as lustrous yarns and 
the favorable trend of prices in comparison with wool and 
cotton. | 

Because of these factors and the new uses being devel 
oped, it appears likely that rayon will continue to encroact 
upon the markets for wool and cotton and the demand event 
ually is expected to exceed the present rate of consumption 


TEXTILE OILS 
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TEXTILE FINISHES 


For Cotton, Rayons and 
Mixtures 


* Charlotte Chemical laboratories, Inc. 


Founded 1914 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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by a wide margin. The superior performance of tires made 
of rayon cord indicates that it will supplant cotton to a 
greater extent as larger supplies of rayon become available 
especially in view of the high level of cotton prices. Rayon 
generates less heat than cotton, is less subject to blowouts, 
and gives greater tire mileage. The growth trend of rayon 
also will be accelerated by the increasing popularity of staple 
fiber and the rising demand for men’s suits and sports wear 
made of rayon fabrics. As a result of these developments, 
there is no indication that rayon consumption has’ reached a 
saturation point. « 


Foreign Prospects 


Not only are prospects favorable for the continued growth 
of rayon in the United States, but the management of Bur- 
lington Mills feels that there are very attractive possibilities 
in the foreign field. In the fiscal year ended Sept. 29, 1945, 
approximately. nine per cent of the company’s net profit 
represented the earnings of subsidiaries operating in foreign 


company’s “know how” Burlington can be of real assistance 
in the formation of manufacturing companies outside the 
United States as has occurred in Canada since the beginning 
of the fiscal year on Oct. 1, 1945. In addition, companies 
have already been formed in Australia, Colombia, Cuba, 
England:and Mexico. It is believed, moreover, that condi- 
tions will be favorable for continued expansion abroad. It 
is expected, therefore, that income derived from foreign 
operations will increase sharply within the next few years 
and will represent a far greater proportion of total earnings 
than the nine per cent ratio of the fiscal year ended Sept. 29, 
1945. 

Because of internal developments. and the aggressiveness 
of the company in merchandising and expansion as well as 
its ability to develop new products through research, tt is be- 
lieved that Burlington Mills will continue to show a superior 
performance in the rayon industry. Undoubtedly the growth 
of earning power will be interrupted from time to time by 
unfavorable business conditions and increased costs will tend 
to reduce profit margins as long as O. P. A. regulations re- 
main in effect. Nevertheless, as a result of the benefits ex- 
pected to be derived from recent and future acquisitions in 
this and foreign countries and aided by the favorable trend 
in the rayon industry, earnings of Burlington Mills should 
remain at a high level. Furthermore, as the full benefits of 
the expansion program are realized, it is probable that net 
income will exceed the record now being established unless 
general economic conditions should deteriorate materially. 


Fabrics Put Under Adjustable Pricing 


Coated and combined fabrics may be sold on an adjust- 
able pricing basis by manufacturers, wholesalers and supply 
jobbers or industrial users, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. This authorization, effective Sept. 16, 
1946, is granted pending action by O. P. A. on requests for 
price ceiling increases from manufacturers because of fur- 
ther advances in the prices of textiles. ‘Wholesalers and 
jobbers are given the same authority, so they may be able to 
recover their March 31, 1946, percentage mark-ups in the 
event of a price increase being granted manufacturers. Con- 
verters are not given the authority because they already can 
use the current cost of textiles in calculating their ceilings. 
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WANTED 


By a large exporter of textile machinery and sup- 
plies, all types of textile manufacturing equipment 


for cotton, wool, worsted, silk and rayon, includ- 


ing: 
Preparatory Machinery Mules 
Cards Twisters 
Combs Winders 
Drawing Frames Warpers 
Gill Boxes Slashers 
Draw Boxes Looms 
Combers Dyeing Machines 
Rovers Washers | 
Spinners Calenders 
Singers Carbonizers 


Dryers, etc., etc. 


Also, complete mill units. 
High prices paid for quality equipment. 
Send lists of available machinery for prompt 


action, 


WritrE “M. T. W..”’ cArE TExTILE BULLETIN 
-P, O: Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


SATISFIED? 


After testing some Sterling 


Travelers, you may be very 
much dissatisfied with for- 
mer results. 


A short test may bring long 
returns. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown. Ga. 


J. R. FEDERLINE, JR. 
Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
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PEN 
CORN STARCHES: 
NEW YORK, ais 


SOUTHERN OFF! 


ic K & 


DEXTRINES, GUMS 


GA. 


CES: ATLANTA, 


——oRD.LTO- 


CORN SUGARS & SYRUPS | 


1OWA 


SPARTANBURG, s. 


No. 14 SouTHERN OurTFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 


Wilmington 99 Delaware 


PRODUCTS 
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Sale of Japanese Raw Silk Draws Criticism 


Action of the United States Commercial Co. in restrict- 
ing Japanese raw silk awards recently to only 2,260 bales, 
because of low bids, is under sharp attack in the industry. 
The U. S. C. C. had offered, at auction, 7,766 bales of raw 
fiber but awarded the smaller number because the govern. 
ment did not feel that it could accept the many low bids 
that were made. Using such terms as ‘‘arbitrary’’ and “un- 
dercover price fixing,’ silk men said that, by law, the Office 
of Price Administration is the only government agency 
permitted to fix prices and that, through the technicality of 
exercising the auctioneer’s right of refusal, the U.S. C. C. 
was doing some price fixing of its own. It is believed that 
future sales will be conducted on the basis of fixed prices. 

The Department of Commerce, acting on instructions of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander in the 
Pacific Theatre, and the United States Commercial Co.., 
will poll the American silk industry to ascertain the quanti- 
ties and types of Japanese. silk sought for domestic con- 
sumption. A Tokyo dispatch reveals that a production goal 
of 273,700 bales of raw silk to be reeled in 1951 has been 
set by the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and pre- 
sented to the Cabinet for approval. A complete investiga- 
tion of the Japanese silk program has been ordered by Sec. 
retary of War Patterson, with particular reference to the 
activities of Peter Magagna, textile and silk advisor to 
S.C. A. P. in Japan. This action followed demands made 
by Mr. Magagna from Tokyo for a probe of the way U. S. 
C. C. and U. S. Testing Co. are handling the Jap silk pro- 


gram. 


Rayon Output Gains Despite Labor Troubles 


Total domestic rayon shipments in August at 69,400,- 
000 pounds were three per cent above July, and eight 
months’ deliveries this year aggregated 555,300,000 pounds 
or ten per cent above those in the corresponding 1945 
period, states Rayon Organon, published by the Textil 
Economics Bureau, Inc. Filament yarn shipments in August 
increased three per cent over the previous month. This in- 
crease was due to the larger deliveries of viscose-cupra 
yarn. In contrast, acetate yarn deliveries remained essen 
tially at the July level. because of the continuation of 
strike at one acetate yarn plant. August staple fiber ship 
ments at 16,000,000 pounds were 21/4 per cent above July 
Rayon stocks'held by producers at the end of Augus' 
amounted to 8,500,000 pounds of filament yarn and 2,000, 


- 000 pounds of staple fiber. Total filament yarn stocks wer 


composed of 6,500,000 pounds of viscose-cupra and 2,000, 
000 pounds of acetate yarn.: | 


In an article analyzing the trends of labor productivity “py 


and unit labor cost in the rayon producing industry fron 
1939 to 1946, the publication states that in the first half o! 
1946 unit labor was 29 per cent above 1942, while output pe 
man-hour was 61/, per cent below 1942. Although uni’ 
labor cost in the 1940-1942 period was six per cent belov 
the 1939 level, it has risen sharply in subsequent years. Bi 
1945 unit labor cost was 23 per cent above 1939 and 3! 
per cent above 1942. In the first half of 1946 unit labo: 
cost declined slightly, but was still 29 per cent above th 
1942 figure. Total rayon output per man-hour, on a stand 
ard denier basis, reached a peak in 1942, subsequently de 
clined from 1943 to 1945 and then partially recovered dut 
ing the first half of 1946 to about the 1943 level. Despit 
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the increase this year, output per man-hour today is still 
61/, per cent below the 1942 level. Similarly, the output 
per wage earner has decreased since 1942 in spite of the 
longer hours worked per week during the war. The out- 
put per wage earner during the first half of this year was 
nine per cent below 1942. It is believed, states the publica- 
tion, that the principal reasons for the decline in rayon 
productivity, especially during the war period, were the 
large increase in the number of women employees and 
learners, as well as a high rate of labor turnover. These 


i factors, together with a higher hourly wage structure ex- 


plain the substantial increase in unit labor cost. 

Hourly earnings of wage earners in the rayon and allied 
products industry have risen uninterruptedly since 1939. 
This increase has resulted primarily from upward revisions 
in the basic wage rates, although overtime earnings during 
the war also contributed to this increase. But despite the 
decline in hours worked per week since the end of the 
war, average hourly earnings have continued to rise. By 
May this year, average hourly earnings in the industry were 
102.5 cents or 59 per cent above the 1939 level of 64.6 
cents. A similar rise in average weekly earnings has also 
occurred. In May this year, average weekly earnings 
amounted to $40.43 as compared with a pre-war average 
of $24.52 or an increase of 65 per cent. Related to the 
1942-1945 war perior average of $36.90 per week which 
included considerable overtime premium pay, May weekly 
earnings were 91/, per cent higher. 

An average of 48,300 wage earners were employed by 
the industry in 1939. After an increase to a peak of 54,- 
300 in mid-1941, the number of wage earners employed 
declined until late 1945 when the number again began to 
increase. After the end of the war, employment rose sharp- 
ly and by February, 1946, had reached an all-time peak of 
59,700 persons. While the percentage of female to total 
employees in the rayon industry was 25 per cent in 1939, 
the percentage of female employees increased to over 35 


' per cent of the total during the war. Since last September, 


however, the percentage has rapidly returned to near the 
1939 figure. 


Textron Stock Split To Be Considered 


A special meeting of stockholders of Textron, Inc., will 
be held Sept. 30 at Providence, R. L., to vote on a two-for- 
one split of common stock. The meeting originally was 
scheduled for Aug. 15 but was postponed and is being 
called in place of the regular annual meeting. -The stock- 
holders will vote on a proposal to increase the present 1,- 


: 7 700,000 shares of common stock to four million. The shares 
ctivity 


would have a par of 25 cents, two of which would be issued 
for each share of the present common, par 50 cents, now 
issued and outstanding or issue of which has been author- 
ized, | | 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1946, Textron Incorpor- 
ated’s consolidated net earnings, not including Nashua Mfg. 
Co. or Textron Southern, Inc., amounted to $1,328,000, 
according to announcement made Aug. 14 by Royal Little, 


} President of Textron. For nine months ending Aug. 2, 


1946, preliminary estimates indicated net profits of over 
$1,000,000 for Nashua Mfg. Co. and for nine months end- 
ing May 31, 1946, Textron Southern’s operating subsidia- 
ties, Gossett Mills and Chadwick-Hoskin; Co.., reported 
‘Onsolidated net earnings of $1,189,000, Mr. Little said. 
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LEATHER 
BELTING 


FLAT ROUND 


Made from the finest 
selection of belting hides 


Especially constructed for all types of loom drives 


PAGE BELTING CO. 


CONCORD, 5. A. 


CLOVERLEAF 
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For ovet 45 years: Cloverieal 
= Bobbins have bec™ built to meet, 
ing conditions and process of 
dividual manufacturer 
= No matter what tyPS bobbin 
= = you need, come to Cloverieat 
Our Organization is constantly 
engage in developing new types 
Keep ahead ofevery 
| — need of the Textile Industty 
> IONESDALE: pA. sINCE 189° 
= w. A- Kennedy: piliworth Station 
4 = Charlott®, w.C.; Dana R. Crawford. 
= Box 176, providenc® Rhode Isiand 


What is the toughest job you have 
LET DARY DO IT for a ring traveler? LET DARY DO 
IT! The Dary Ring Traveler is processed for longer ‘“‘wear- 
ability’’ and increased spindle speed. It is superior with 
any type and count yarn, for any spinning or twisting duty. 


Call the Dary Representative near you. Let Dary do it now! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

PROCESSED JOHN HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
SYMBOL OF JOMN MH. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY REID LOCKMAN BOX 515. SPARTANBURB™©, S.C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART- SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


detergents end dyes, cuts time ond costs. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


TEXTILE SOFTENE 


Creamsol . . . concentrated stearic Softener . 
Goods but an all. 
arou ener . . . imparts , Pleasing 
Handle. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


New Horizons For Textile Education 


(Continued from Page 30) future.- They are revising anc 
rewriting courses, revamping curricula, securing machinery 
for their laboratories, getting acquainted with the manufac 
turers in our area. But once a good man is appointed to th 
staff, how can we keep him from going stale, from drift 


ing into the groove that is the lot of many teachers? We § 
are using two methods. First, by becoming involved in re- | 
search a man must keep on his toes, and all of our stati 


members are engaged in research in one form or anothe 
Second, by keeping up old contacts and making new ones 
throughout the industry, teachers of textiles can keep 


abreast of the latest developments. Our staff members are — 


encouraged to attend technical meetings and participate in 


them, to travel to the shops of the various machine builders. ‘ 
During the past: year, two 4 


and to visit mills of all types. 
of us visited German and British textile plants as members 


of the Technical Intelligence Industrial Commission, and 


a third member flew to Australia and back to inspect the 
woolen industry of that country. 


Another benefit we are deriving from our foundation, ’ 


perhaps equal in value to the financial aid, is the intens« 


personal interest and moral support that these industrial, 
leaders are giving to our school. They are always ready to |J 
give counsel and advice on problems of the school; in fact, [ 
the key men of the North Carolina industry comprise an 
unofficial ‘‘advisory committee’ with whom we meet several | 


times a year. 


Can the textile industry absorb all of the graduates that 4 


will soon be turned out by textile schools? Actually, » 
have reason to believe that the annual demand is increasing 


Several progressive manufacturers operating large plants | 
have stated that all replacements in the foreman class inf 


their plants must be textile graduates. 


intensive study of the quality of leaders in a large Southern 
textile organization, gave comprehensive tests to a group o! 


66 foremen. He was startled to find that the general intell: ‘B 


gence level of the group was below that of the averag: 
person. 
undoubtedly reflect their ability in more effective operations 
and lower costs. 


The day when a department head is chosen because he is | 
big enough to lick everyone else in his room is passing . 


There is need for more highly trained men in all branche: 
of the industry. Moreover, manufacturers are now, for the 
first time, willing to pay textile graduates well, and this is 
undoubtedly attracting large numbers of students to the 
schools. 


But all of the textile schools are examining themselves 


critically, and the programs of several of them are, like ours, FJ 


being stimulated by financial and personal interests from 
the industry. The trend is a healthy one, and I earnest!) 
believe that before long a steady stream of better and mor 

highly trained textile graduates will be ready and competes 


‘to take their places in an industry that is keeping pace with 


the scientific developments of the times. 


Prices On Cottons Refigured Every Two Weeks 

After this month, monthly cotton textile prices will 
based on the average of raw cotton prices in a two-week 
period, instead of a monthly average of market prices, th 


Office of Price Administration has announced. The decision § 
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was reached after a series of conferences with cotton textile 
industry tepresentatives who urged that prices be based on 
cotton costs closer to the date the prices. go into effect. 
Under the newly revised price control law, prices for 
major items of cotton textiles are required to cover either 
the current market price or parity price of raw cotton, 
whichever is higher, plus an allowance for conversion costs 
and a reasonable profit. Cotton textile prices were revised 
Aug. 5 to conform to this requirement, as up to that time 
only the parity price of cotton had to be considered. The 


| law necessitates periodic revision of textile prices because 


| of the fluctuation of raw cotton prices. 


Industry representatives based theier request for the two- 
week period on the fact that the Department of Agriculture 
issues an Official crop estimate on the eighth of each month 


% during the marketing season. After that date raw cotton 
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prices may vary considerably from those preceding the crop 
estimate, 

The National Wage Stabilization Board has approved for 
price increases five cents per hour of the eight cents an hour 
wage increases recently granted by cotton and rayon textile 
mills in the Northern and Southern regions. 

. Although the decision approves for textile manufacturers 
as a basis of ceiling price increases under the revised Bank- 
head-Brown amendment of the Price Control Act only five 
of the eight cents an hour increases which have been granted 
to the employees of a large number of the Northern and 
Southern mills, it is so much better than the original pro- 
posals on which the board voted that spokesmen for textile 


@ groups, while obviously disappointed that the full eight 


cents was not approved, nevertheless felt they had gotten as 

much as could be expected in the present situation. 
Representatives of textile manufacturers’ associates esti- 

mated that the proportion of the wage increase approved by 


the board for price purposes will amount to an average 


# increase in ceilings of cotton textiles of from 134 to 24% 


Be per cent, since it will be applied on the new ceilings which 
intelli- 


become effective as a result of the poundage increases in 
arded and combed goods, Had the full eight-cent increase 
heen granted for price purposes on the basis of ceilings 
existing on Aug. 5, the average increases would have been 
irom 314 to 314 per cent, it was estimated, but the higher 
ceilings resulted from the poundage increase lowers the 


; general averape of the increase necessitated by the higher 


wage rates. 


Procedures applicable to industry advisory committees 


a have been revised to comply with the new Price Control 


Extension Act of 1946, OQ. P. A. has announced. The re- 


4 vision became effective Aug. 23. As required by the new 
Flaw, the revised procedures add to the functions of these 


ommittees the right to petition for decontrol of commodi- 


| “es subject to price control, and to petition for price adjust- 


ments in accordance with new manufacturers. pricing stand- 
ards under Section 6 of the new act. These petitions must 
be developed and submitted in accordance with regulations 


® Which will be prescribed for decontrol actions by the Price 


\dministrator and the Secretary of Agriculture, and for 


| price adjustments by the administrator. 


Petitions for decontrol are made the exclusive jurisdic- 


s ton of the decontrol division of O. P. A. in the case of 


Non-agricultural commodities, and to exclusive jurisdiction 
t the Secretary of Agriculture in case of agricultural com- 
odities. 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oi! #443 for better conditioning © 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 

@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to speed up adequate stocks for your share 
of the tremendous for hosiery. 


LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1, am excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready for dyebath; 4. an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, adds. to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL. NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS « OILS © FINISHES 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons © Established 1909 
WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, WN. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


_OFFICES—2607 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


D & M PLATING CO. | 


1906 Main St. Phone 2-9032 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


2 


INDUSTRIAL CHROME 


for textile parts salvage 
and longer, rust-free service 


DECORATIVE PLATING WITH 


Gold Copper Nickel 
Silver Brass Cadmium 
Chrome ‘Tin Zinc 


7] 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josnua L. Bairy Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


~MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 


for 


e TRAINING 

e MERCHANDISING 

e PUBLICITY 

e PUBLIC RELATIONS 

e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. + Telephone 3-4383 
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Cotton Goods Market 


The Worth Street market in New York City bided its [j: 
time during the first two weeks of this month, waiting, as [ 
has many times been the case, for action from the Office of | 


Price Administration. Prices reflecting wage increases grant 


ed recently were said to be just around the corner, but ‘ 


September's first fortnight saw no activity along this line 


Considerable discussion by the trade was devoted to the [ 
question of whether the new prices would be granted on a § 
cents-per-pound basis or a percentage rise per yard basis. It 
was declared that this decision as to method of pricing Ff 
would be an important one, since it could mean a difference | 
of as much as one-half of one per cent spread between the i; 


two methods. 


QUARTERLY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
943 + 
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The rising of cotton continues to excite comment. Ma: 


ket sources say that an unhealthy condition exists when the 3 
fiber stays beyond 36 cents. Not only does it give competi- § 
tive fabrics an opportunity to move in on cotton, but the | 
high price of cotton eventually may lead to a drop which ; 
would spell disaster: A number of buyers currently are § 
figuring the relative cost of synthetic substitutes for cotton § 


weaves, and considering the possibility of adapting produc. 


tion to synthetics should cotton remain at its present high § 


level and synthetic production be in better supply. 


A total of 2,296 million yards of cotton broad woven. 
fabrics (except tire fabrics) was produced in the United F 


States during the second quarter of this year—one per cent 
more than during the first quarter. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD 
STATE BUILDING 


yeaa. 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


% ; Buyers in the Philadelphia cotton sale yarn market, hear- 
of ming that wage adjustments would be effective in ceilings by 
at. My Sept. 19, immediately made preparations to place orders. | 
it ' While most spinners now refuse to sell more than 15 


3 or 30 days ahead, there are a few mills which are accepting 

he ' future business for intervals longer than four weeks. 

| The Department of Agriculture has forecast a 1946 cot- 

I: | ton crop of 9,171,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, 
| based upon conditions prevailing Sept. 1. This estimate 

compared with 9,290,000 bales forecast a month previously, 

a. | and with the 1945 crop of 9,015,000 bales. Production for 

- the 1935-44 period averaged 12,553,000 bales a year. 


f QUARTERLY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES — 

} CARDED COTTON WEAVING YARNS | COMBED COTTON WEAVING  TARNS 
| 

i 
ta 


PLR 


> 
3 | CARDED COTTON THREAD YARNS | COMBED COTTON THREAD YARNS 
j | 


‘See 


Mlar- Cotton consumed during July included 729,958 bales of 
the | @ lint, compared with 792,661 during June and 672,973 dur- 


peti- | @ ‘ng July, 1945. Consumption during the 12 months end- 
the 4 ing July 31 included 9,166,060 bales of lint, against 9,567, 
hich | 932 for the previous corresponding period. Cotton spindles 
are @ active during July numbered 21,985,298, compared with 
a f 21,942,878 during June this year and .22,029,282 during 


July, 1945, 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


DW PEACH & Co 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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RINGS ARE BEARINGS 
—and like ball bearings, 
“DIAMOND FINISH” rings 
are supplied in over 1,000 
styles and sizes to suit your 
every need EXACTLY. Our 
complete line, including 
Eadie speed rings, enables 
you to get from each oper- 
ation the new production 
maximums made possible 
by modern ring practice. 


WHITINSVILLE (MASS.> 


SPINNING RING co. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Sb Agents for 


JOHN: HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Ws Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

PARTS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, o 7 and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We rea 


ize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide wiil prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Suies 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattano:go 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wim. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenvile, 8S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock. 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.:. Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Megr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, ‘R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
c., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEE METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg:., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mer., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127 :Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 
N.C | 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall 8t., 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
ville, S. C..- J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 
American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y Sou. Reprs.: 


New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Office: 513 South Tryon 


Repr.: Jasper M. 


2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 


INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
S. W. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


S. Charleston, W. Va Sou. Distributors: 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


J. D. Quern and D. 8. 


Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Ss. C. P. C. Blackman, 


Jr., W. B. Unhler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. 
841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C.., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 


Spartanburg, 


Repr.: John Batson, Box 


Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 
BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 


ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.: Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC,, Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5S. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville. S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C:: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
age Distributing Co.,.Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 


Sou. Offices 


Grady Gilbert, Box 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. — Honesdale, Pa. Sou 
Station, Charlotte, N. 


. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 
CORN PRODUCTS. REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester, 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mass. Sou. Offices and 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel.. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y.., 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
a.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J: M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc.; La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville. N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 


ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: 


N. C. Sou 


Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, § 
Atlanta, Ga., 242 FPorsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11814 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Megr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. Sou 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P.O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.,; 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Pranklin 


— Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga 
enn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO,., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston; Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sale: 
Office. at 521-523 C. & S. Nationa! Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


, 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia 


, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race &t. 


P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N.. C.. 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
Q wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give us a bial 
C. E, HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


A SOUTHERN MILL” 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
| NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
‘'W.C. HAMES H.W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Telephone 150 


== KAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN. inc 


HANKS’ KOTOP 


(TRADE MARK) 

COMBERS 
CORK ROLLERS 
-LAP MACHINES 
SPEEDERS 
DRAWING 


HANK’S KOTOP—Means: 
“The Best Roller Varnish” 


Free Sample on Request 


W. E. HANKS 


Box 2546 West End P. O. GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ September 15, 1946 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


{READY TO SERVE YOU) 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.: P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
BE. H. Chapman; Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N.C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 

and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mgr. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 

Eg CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps 
S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atianta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Bleck, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mfl Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark:; Bubrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Pranklin St., Tampa. 
FPla.; Fulton Supply Co.. 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First. Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main S8t.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205;: W. P. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte 1, N..C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Pritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


D. A. Ahlstrand, 
W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122: C. F. 


5. C. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


{ERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. Selling Agent for 
a. C: Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln 8St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. OC. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead SBt., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 306 Chesapeake Bank. Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J, Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30242.Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charictte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Cc. . 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.; S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needhem, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atianta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. O.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Phone 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 
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1440-44 S&S. Tryon S8t., Char- 


6450, Charlotte, N. C., 


Charlotte 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O.. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 5. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte,.N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P 


©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory’ North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors 
Alabama—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—America: 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co. 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charilotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mcunt; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Gree:ville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont. 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co. 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, ©. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville; 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Blidg.. 


Henry W. Hersey, Selling 


Sou. Rep. 


New York City 
Charlotte, N. C., Fred O 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St... Hartford, Conn. Hollister 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: 
Herrick, 44 Franklin 8St., Providence, R,. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Megr., Brown Marx Bldg., 3, Ala.; 


1812 Main S8t.. 
(including Canada) C. E 


G. 
J. B. Trotter, Johnston Blidg. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford,. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


, Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr. 


Pawtucket, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor 
Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8S. C.: H. EB 


Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.; J. EK 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 


lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her: 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Bo: 
782, Greenville, 8. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 704 S. Lee St., Gastonia, N. C 
James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford; Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson. P. O. Box 84! 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, Yor) 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Speci: 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8. C., Phone 130: 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co 
Church 8t., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St.. Rocky Moun 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanoor® 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. A! 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou.. Distributor: 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Falls L. Thome 
P. ©. Box: 116) 


Jersey City 2, N. J. Sor 
Thomas Wilheit, Charlott 


Industrial Sup 
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European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
3) POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 
MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 


: OR SOLUABLE GRADES —ALL IDEAL FOR 


HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Tt DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


Johnson Company 
% 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P.O, BOX 1418 


Manuf clurers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to. 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 213 


LONGER 

LASTING 

|} BOILER | 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


eq VS TRAOE MARK Pat OF 


; COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 
ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., ING. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


- Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Flyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: -Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Diy., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Blidg., 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga.. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. ©, Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.,. Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomes 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims; William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S:W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.:; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


Grant Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., James 


335-37 W. Fifth St., 


Sou. Office: 


John P. Batson, P. 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart; Jr., Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 


Southwestern Reprs.: 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th S8t., 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mer. 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Greg¢, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 


O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 


New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 


N. C.; C..C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.;-P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 


Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E, R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.;: Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 

SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 


F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 


Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, §. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: C. O. 
Perin, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M:. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atianta 1, Ga.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland. Fla.: R. R 


Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: W. 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney 8St., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh. A: Re Se Smith, P. ©. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. S. Fite; P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon S8t., 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, 
134 MeClean S8St.,. Decatur, Ga.; 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. 


A. Edmundson,: 124 143rd 


Charlotte, N. C: 


Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: 
and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
N. C.. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7177, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport,. Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’'’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 


E. S. Meservey, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO., 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warchouse Co., 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse. Co., 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., 


INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St., 
511 Rhett 6t., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 


Columbia, 8S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 


Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., 
5. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
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SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; G. Merritt, 645 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; 8. C. Smith, 252 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. C., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Havert 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H: Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; Charlotte, N 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. a 
Mitchell, Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenvill: 
S. C.;: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lan 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Green: 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Gree: 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. . 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Ba! 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plan 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a divisic 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kau 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E.. D. Estes, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. | 
Quillen, Sou. Mer., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Terin. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- | 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 96 
Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle citie: 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brookly: 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, J: 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G, Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, || 
New York, N. Y. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, 


S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs 
E. 


Fourth St., Char 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave 


New York City. Sou. Office. & 
W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 


1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, G 


A. Y. Bristoll, 104 § 
Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian § 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117,. Memphis, Ternn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 Genera! — 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones and W .L 
Cowart, care The Staniey Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 411 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 20% i 
Hubbard 8t.; San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte 
N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N.C 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville & 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn: 


U. S. BRING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 
William W. Vaughan and Wm H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston § 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. “Mauldin, 903 Norris ¢ 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt.; I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep. 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales. Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock if 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sov 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile ag Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. ‘ 

A. A. ("‘Red’') Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro. N. C.: D. B. Dorman 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. 
Hill, C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave.., 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg. 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 118'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C. Clifton E. Wat 
son arid S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Wal!’ 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, ‘ 

Woodside Bldg., Greenville. 8. C. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Dab 

703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bld: 

Greenville, 8. C. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 
Bona Allen Bidg., 
N. J, 


Conn. Sales Reprs.: 


: T. Holt Haywood. §2 


. W. Washingto 


Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.;: Hen 
Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Gr 


, Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 


275. Congress 
901-A Sul Ross St., 
Atianta, Ga.; 


Boston 10, Mass. 5 
Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitm: 
R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmy 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box. 1245, Charlotte, N. 

Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bice 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bids 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Off 
1317 Healey Bldg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville. 5. C 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 % 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Te: 


» Whitinsville, Mass: Sou. Repr.: J. 
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A SURVEY by Railway Supply fiber engineers will give you specialized help in 
finding the right answers to the following problems: 


| How to reduce unnecessary waste output of your mill. 
2 How to lower labor and operation costs in the handling of waste. 


3 How to improve pre-cleaning methods for better quality and 
increased production. | 


At no expense to you, we invite you to put in your request for a Rayco waste survey 
soon. It will be scheduled for the earliest possible date. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers. 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Plants and Sales Offices . Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 


and Synthetic 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 
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HIGH COST OF JOBLESS BENEFITS, when the country's back-log of 
work is at an all-time peak and total unemployment is officially 
placed at only 2,270,000, will cause an effort early in the next Con- 
gress to strike out abuses under existing unemployment compensation 
laws. A total of 1,700,000 veterans are drawing such payments at $20 
a month, or $34,000,000, which for the 52 allowable weeks is $1,768,- 
000,000. Payments by the states are fluctuating, but will probably ap- 
proximate the payments to veterans for the year, and make an aggregate 
in excess of 3 1/2 billion for the year. With jobs plentiful, wages 
high, and demand for workers far exceeding applicants, the situation 
is becoming a major national scandal, with many aspects of a racket, 
and an indefensible waste of Federal and state funds when taxes are 
being held at full wartime levels. 

Shifts in jurisdictional authority of Congressional commit- 
tees under reorganization will affect practically all business legis- 
lation except taxes and transportation. A covert move shaping up to 


\ nullify the changes except for salary increases and retirement bene- 
| fits as soon as Congress meets will meet with stout opposition from 
| Senator Byrd, who heads the Senate Rules Committee, through which the 


changes must pass. He says the reorganization must stand. 

Congress under the new reorganization law has decided to 
regulate lobbyists, which means the pressure groups will not find easy 
going hereafter. Lobbyists must register, tell who they are, who they 
represent and where their money comes from, under penalty of fine, 
jail or both. New law applies to telegram and postcard bombardments 
that have swept in from secret, mysterious, fly-by-night groups when 


) Congress faced complex issues or class legislation. Hardest hit will 
. be the C.1.0. and Communist groups. Thirty-five states now have 
» Similar lobby control laws. 


Old practice of the Administration writing a budget and pres- 


.suring Congress to rubber stamp it goes out the window under the new 


reorganization law. Congress will write its own estimates of taxes 
coming in and how much will be spent. Under the law Congress is in a 
fair way to recapture some of its powers purloined by the New Deal, 
and scrap the practice of rubber stamping Administration bills. 

Low ebb of Congress in legislative independence and public 
esteem arises essentially in the 14-year old concept that majority 
leaders are agents of the White House rather than Congressional 


| spokesmen. Majority leadership in both branches has descended to 
| SUpine plugging for what a President wants, twin brother of rubber 


Stamping and surrender to pressure groups. 
Mr. Truman was strong enough to defeat a House member in a 


® Missouri primary, but several of his primary victories are in spots 


where party nomination is tantamount to November defeat. Of 258 House 
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members who voted to over-ride the Truman veto of the Case Bill, 167 
have been renominated, and only nine defeated, in the primaries of 
55 states. | 

Speaker Rayburn broke House precedent to sidetrack Rep. 
Domengeaux (D., La.), author of the resolution to investigaate cam- 
paign expenditures, as chairman of the committee. He named three 
majority members dependent in part or in whole in C.1I.0. support for 
re-election, and two minority members who say they will not serve. 
His action created the sharpest party discord, and aroused talk of a 
"coalition" candidate for speaker in the next House. 

Serving C.1.0. may be a precarious occupation in the next Con- 
gress. The biggest political dud of the year is the attempted C.I.0. 
purge of House members it doesn't like. So far four members say they 
were defeated by C.1.0. opposition, and three members defeated because - 
of its support. Primary returns show definitely C.1.0. does not- have 
anything like the political power it claims, and there's a lot of 
in: it. | 

some provisions of the vetoed Case Labor Bill are badly needed 
in adjusting present management-labor problems, says N.L.R.B. Member 
Gerald Reilly in voluntarily retiring. Under the one-sided set-up, he 
implies, no employer wants to take the risk of combatting labor's 
demands, and the unions have a power over them equivalent to black- 
mail. 


Growing stagnation in the private investment field, when ex- 
panding production and facilities are most needed for high employment 
-and high national income, is getting the attention of the tax commit- 
tees of Congress. Pressures are increasing for tax revision, and this 
will come up the first thing in January. 

A.F.L. is entering the campaign in a high-powered drive for 
its friends, Republican or Democrat, and to defeat those who played 
C.1.0.'s game in this Congress. It resents C.1.0.'s Communist alli- 
ances, and all of ten years' bitterness is flaming. It believes | 
C.1.0. allies are doing irreparable injury to labor's cause and the 
interests of workers. a 

The bureaucrats are maneuvering to retain all price controls : 
possible, even with lifted ceilings. The new law continues them on | 
the payroll for a year, and keeps an agency going, even though only as 
useful as rythmic dancing in Civilian Defense. 


COMPARE 


Does your present strapping have ALL of these teatures? 


A 
\ 01 
V LACK OF STRETCH DODENHOFF 
V UNIFORMITY OF STRENGTH FABRIC al 
V UNIFORMITY OF THICKNESS 
V RESISTANCE TO OlLano HEAT’? «= SD ERAPPING a 
V FLEXIBILITY | Has been scientifically cl 
/ LONG LIFE designed to meet all of ” 
these requirements of low a 

V “NEOPRENE” TOUGHNESS y ‘cost production efficiency 


A completely new, improved fabric strapping de- 
veloped by the pioneer in the field. Immediate 
deliveries in any size, shape or thickness. 


W.D. DODENHOFF CO. Inc. f 


619 RUTHERFORD ST. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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i IDENTIFIED WITH PROGRESS 


YARN CARRIERS 


For HEADLESS 
PACKAGE RAYON 
SPINNING 


A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have contributed to the development 
or perfection of many major improvements in the spinning, 
twisting or weaving of all types of fibres. The examples listed 
above are some of the more recent. 

Being perfectly balanced and highly resistant to distortion. 
they greatly reduce vibration in spinning, twisting or winding, 
saving wear on bearings and spindles, and eliminate many 
imperfections in weaving. Other features are perfect spindle 
cling, light weight, no splinters and great resistance to split- 
ting and chipping. 

Perhaps A.P.T. Y Carriers can contribute to your prog- ee a ae 

ernaps arm Warriers | Note lap is practically 
ress. Why not try them? invisible. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C. 
James Ll. Coffield, Jr., 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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in your 

Comb 
Boxes! 


* Imagine hundreds of hammer 


blows a minute constantly battering 
at films of oil only afew thousandths 
of an inch thick, and you get anidea ( 


of conditions inside your comb boxes, 


Service like this is particularly 
tough on oil. Unless the oil has 
unusual shock-resisting qualities and 
sticks tightly to the metal surfaces, 
the continuous pounding breaks 


through the lubricating film. This 


means metal-to-metal contact, 


friction, heat and wear.. 


Gargoyle Vactra Oil has been 
specially made for this kindof work. @ 
It has a strong attraction for metal, 
forms persistent, clinging films that 
resist rupture and maintain protec- 
tive lubrication at all times. Further, 
it retains its original characteristics #§ 
over long periods —does not thicken 
with use, or form deposits that may 


clog small oil passages. 


* * * 


Use Gargoyle Vactra Oil in your 
comb boxes for continuous trouble- .% 


Get this Complete Lubrication free operation...maximum protection ° 
! 
Program for all your machines against wear 


e@ lubrication Study of @ Progress Reports of 7 Ma 
Your Entire Plant Benefits Obtained | 


| Oil Company, Inc. | 


e@ Skilled Engineering 


? 

; Counsel Lubricants and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 — NBC 
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